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Danger Ahead for Streamlined Business Training 


Business and industry have accomplished the impossible under tension, 
stress, and strain; we in education have streamlined vocational business train- 
ing, under emergency measures, until we can scarcely recognize it as training— 
we certainly cannot call it education. We shall soon be confronted with what 
business and industry have had to put up with these past few years. They are 
just about ‘‘fed up’’ with our streamlined, refreshed, and ‘‘cafeteria’’-trained 
employees. You have all seen some of our products in action. 


Shop around and spend a few minutes with some of the sweet young things 
they call salespeople—streamlined-trained salespeople who cannot sell, cannot 


wrap packages, and cannot make change. Clerks who give even the minimum , 


of service stick out like sore thumbs. And you should see what we have ‘‘stream- 
lined’’ for the office employers—stenographers who transcribe regardless of 
clearness, completeness, or common sense; typists who are’ coached to fill out 
application blanks, to type with one hand, and to erase with the other. Most 
of all, you should really see what we have ‘‘refreshed’’ for the employers of 
stockroom clerks! Employees now realize, as never before, that there is more 


to a good stenographer or to a good typist than a typewriter and so many words 
a minute on straight copy. 


No doubt we can salvage many of these young people, but they will need 
retraining and every other type of training we can give them. We shall have 
plenty of ‘‘transplanting”’ to do, since there are more of these young people 
in wrong jobs than there are in the right jobs. 


The biggest problem just ahead appears to be in distributive education 
and in the field of adult and near-adult training. This is especially true in the 
private and public business schools, the part-time schools, the continuation 
schools, the evening schools, the junior colleges, and the liberal arts colleges. 


True, we did need, and we still need, a good overhauling in business training 
on all levels, but before we do too much “‘streamlining,’’ let us not be too op- 
timistic as to just how much longer business, industry, and the civil service 
are going to rush in and literally grab our half-trained students and offer them 
jobs at twice or three times what they are actually worth. We have passed the 
peak in emergency business training, and now there is an increase in our en- 


rollments in business training classes. Let us take time to train these students 
well. 





Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, head of School of Business, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 
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The Why and What of Economic Geography 
in the High School 


by 


Edward L. Cooper 


New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 





WHY STUDY ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY? ‘To make convincing 
to the student the need for 
studying economic geography 
is sometimes a difficult task. 
So often his feelings are in- 
fluenced by his belief that he 
will be able to “get along” 
very well in this world without 
an adequate knowledge of 
economic geography. This at- 
titude of the student is di- 
rected not only toward eco- 
nomic geography, but also 
toward many other subjects 
that the student is scheduled 
to study in the course of his school program. 
The student-interest factor that is so essen- 
tial to his effort and learning is an illusive 
problem that is a challenge to the teacher. 

However, the teacher of geography is 
confronted not only with the problem of 
interest on the part of the student for the 
study of economic geography, but also with 
the attitudes of the curriculum makers 
which may influence the decision as to 
whether the course in economic geography 
will be offered as part of the school program. 
Then, too, the attitude of the guidance di- 
rector within the school system toward the 
need for a study of economic geography 
may influence the extent to which students 
are directed into the study of this subject. 
Where state control of the secondary school 
has made for a standardized school program, 
the teacher of economic geography has been 
faced with an additional obstacle in trying 
to obtain an increased emphasis on the 
study of geography. Under the latter cir- 
cumstance, however, the state program is 
suggestive rather than mandatory, and 
schools may offer the course in economic 
geography as an elective subject, as some 
schools are now doing. 

It may be admitted that in some states, 
such as New York, the trend in recent years 
has been toward a decreased emphasis on 
the study of economic geography in the 
secondary schools. This may be attributed 
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to the development of a “‘pro- 
gram of social studies” based 
on a form of problem-unit or- 
ganization of subject matter 
which cuts across the subject- 
course lines and, presumably, 
makes for an “integration” of 
knowledge and learning. Since 
geography is included as a part 
of this integrated program of 
study, it may be reasonable to 
assume that there is a de- 
creased need for a separate 
course in economic geography. 
Whether or not there is ad- 
equate time available in the 
“program of social studies” to develop a 
real understanding of economic geography 
is conjecturable. 

Certainly out of the present world con- 
flict, we face the challenge, as never before, 
to develop an enlightened world outlook. 
Such an outlook, to be sure, cannot be ac- 
quired through the study of geography 
alone; but the study of geography can be 
an important contribution to an intelligent 
understanding of the factors that make for 
differences in the development of world re- 
gions. Some of these variables spring from 
differences in history and cultural back- 
ground of the peoples concerned, and some 
are related to the manner of their political 
administration. Still others depend upon 
the use made of materials and other advan- 
tages which nature has endowed the region 
in which they live. People everywhere tend 
to engage in occupations that are made pos- 
sible by the resources that they have at 
hand or in occupations influenced by their 
commercial situation with respect to other 
regions. 

Thus, through the study of economic 
geography in the high school, the student 
has an opportunity to develop greater 
knowledge and understanding with respect 
to place geography. Foremost, however, the 
student has an opportunity to develop an 
understanding of the physiographic factors 
and geographic principles that affect a re- 
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gion or a sectional area; he also develops an 
understanding of the differences in regions 
of the United States and other areas of the 
world, including their economic develop- 
ment and problems. 

In short, the purpose of economic geog- 
raphy is to explain, in terms of all the factors 
involved, the economic development of re- 
gions or areas. In explaining the develop- 
ment of these areas, there are at least three 
sets of factors—the natural, the human, 
and the economic—which jointly affect the 
development of these regions. 

In the development of real understanding 
and appreciation of the influences of geog- 
raphy on the economic development of dif- 
ferent regions of the United States and the 
various world areas or countries, adequate 
time in the school program is necessary. 
Some repetition of materials covered is jus- 
tifiable in order to attain mastery, especially 
since the subject matter is, of necessity, 
adapted to the ability of the age level at 
which the subject is studied. 

It is not reasonable to assume that there 
is no need to study economic geography in 
the high school because it was studied in 
grade school, not to say that it should not be 
studied in college because it was studied in 
high school. For the same reason, it is not 
justifiable to assume that students who are 
taking the program of business education in 
the high school do not need the course in 
economic geography because they studied 
some geography in the program of social 
studies. 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE CONTENT IN ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY? ‘The course in economic geog- 
raphy as taught in the secondary schools 
has had various titles as well as varying 
types of emphases. Such titles as Commer- 
cial Geography, Industrial Geography, Eco- 
nomic Geography, World Geography, and 
Global Geography are all titles under which 
the course has been listed. Even other com- 
binations have been used in some instances. 

The amount of time given to the course 
has varied from one-half of the school year 
to a full school year. The amount of content 
covered in the course, therefore, has been 
varied in relation to the time available. The 
older emphasis in the content was on prod- 
ucts—vegetable, animal, forest, and mineral 
—and on processes of manufacturing. These 
products were usually studied on a world 
basis. More recent trends have been toward 
the arrangement of the content of the course 
so as to give greater emphasis to the teach- 
ing of relationships among different regions, 
not only in the United States, but also in 
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other important countries of the world. 
This is a desirable trend in the arrangement 
of the content in the course in economic 
geography. 

To say that the content should be ar- 
ranged so as to give emphasis to the teach- 
ing of relationships among regions is, per- 
haps, not sufficiently clear. A regional ar- 
rangement of content could mean an ar- 
rangement according to the climatic regions 
of the world; it could mean an arrangement 
according to the physiographic regions of a 
continent or a part of a continent; that is, 
in the United States, such regions as the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain, the Appa- 
lachian Region, or the Interior Plain; it 
could mean an arrangement according to 
sections of a country or of an entire political 
nation. There are so many kinds of regions 
that what a region is considered to be de- 
pends entirely upon the training, interest, 
and purposes of the person who is studying 
geography. 

Many geographers are of the opinion that 
“region” and “section” should not be used 
synonymously. ‘To them, sectionalism is 
inseparably associated with politics and 
emotionalism, whereas regionalism is not. 
It is said that a region provides a motif for 
economic planning; a section a “basis for 
political uproar.” 

But since we frequently think sectionally 
and do not fully understand one another, it 
seems reasonable to believe that a form of 
sectional organization of content should be 
given emphasis on the secondary school 
level. Thus, in the study of the Economic 
Geography of the United States, the content 
could be organized according to sectional 
divisions, such as: the New England Sec- 
tion, Middle Atlantic Section, South Atlan- 
tic Section, East South Central Section, 
East North Central Section, West North 
Central Section, West South Central Sec- 
tion, Mountain or Interior Section, and 
Pacific Coast Section. With this arrange- 
ment of the content, there is made possible 
the organization of over-all concepts con- 
cerning the natural, human, and economic 
factors that have been influential in the 
development of the different sections of the 
United States. Such an arrangement of 
content makes possible an emphasis on the 
relationships and characteristics of the sec- 
tions of the country that make for conflict 
in our economic life and which, for political 
expediency, we all need a better uderstand- 
ing. 

In a one-year course in economic geogra- 
phy, a desirable plan is to devote the major 
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part of the first semester, or the first half- 
year of the course, to a study of the geogra- 
phy of the United States arranged on a sec- 
tional basis. In the second semester, or 
second half-year of the course, the content 
may be arranged according to_ political 
countries or groups of countries. Since the 
time available does not permit as detailed a 
study of each country as when the United 
States was studied, some grouping of coun- 
tries may be desirable. Thus, in the second 
semester some of the units of study might 
be grouped as follows: (1) Canada; (2) 
Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indies; (3) Brazil and Paraguay; (4) Argen- 
tina and Uruguay; (5) Andean Countries; 
(6) Caribbean Countries; (7) The British 
Isles; (8) France and the Low Countries; 
(9) Mediterranean Countries. 

At the beginning of the course in economic 
geopgraphy several weeks should be devoted 
to a study, or an overview, of the general 
principles of geography as they affect man’s 
relation to location on the earth. Among 
these general principles may be included a 
study of the factors of climate, topography, 
soil and minerals, location, and map study. 

Before beginning a detailed study of the 
various sectional areas of the United States, 
many teachers may wish to include a unit 
of study which will cover the agricultural 
products of the United States in general. 
Another unit of study devoted to the min- 
erals of the United States in general may 
also be included. 

The work up to this point may require 
about six weeks of class time. The remain- 
ing time of the first semester, approximately 
twelve weeks, may then be given over to a 
detailed study of the regional sections of the 
United States. The pattern of study for each 
of the sectional areas may well include the 
following topics: the natural characteristics 
—location, climate, soil, forests and miner- 
als, rivers, topography and physiographic 
regions in the area; economic activity— 
fishing, agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
transportation and trade; human factors— 
concentrations of population (cities), recre- 
ational opportunities, economic problems, 
and general outlook for the sectional area. 

In the work of the second semester, which 
is usually devoted to a study of the economic 
geography of the more important countries 
of the rest of the world, the pattern of study 
for each of the units may be similar to the 
pattern followed when studying the various 
sections of the United States. Thus, con- 
sideration should be given to the natural 
characteristics, the economic activity, and 
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the human factors. When dealing with for- 
eign countries, however, students need to 
give some consideration to the political 
divisions of the country under study—prov- 
inces, departments, or states, in order to 
understand better the location of cities and 
the general location of physiographic regions 
within the country. The use of map study 
and the activity of simple map making is 
helpful to the student in gaining a clear 
understanding of these location factors. 

At the beginning of the work of the second 
semester, some teachers may wish to include 
a unit of study which will cover the agricul- 
tural products of the other countries of the 
world not covered in the first semester when 
the study of products was devoted, mainly, 
to those of the United States. The products 
studied at this point may include: tea, 
coffee, cacao, cane sugar, bananas, rubber, 
miscellaneous vegetable fibers, silk, and 
other products. 

A unit of study devoted to the more im- 
portant minerals of the other countries of the 
world, not found in the United States, may 
also be included at this point. After these 
two units have been covered, the major 
emphasis of the work of the second semester 
is then given over to a study of the more 
important countries of the rest of the world. 

With this arrangement of the content of 
the one-year course in economic geography, 
the major emphasis may be given to a study 
of the differences that exist among regions 
and nations with emphasis on some of the 
economic causes of conflict. We cannot 
eliminate the study of facts in geography, 
for we need them as a basis for sound reason- 
ing. We can, however, try to deal intelli- 
gently with the significance of the facts 
with which we deal. 

Occasional dislike for the study of geog- 
raphy on the part of students may be due 
to the failure of teachers to lead students to 
consider the significance of facts. Thus, the 
student has no feeling of a need for studying 
the facts of economic geography when little 
or no use of the facts is made through prob- 
lem solving or other activity pertinent to 
his daily living, thinking, and general ac- 
tivity. 
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The Penny Ledger 


by 


H. W. Ziegler 
Formerly of Rising Sun High School 
Rising Sun, Ohio 


The penny ledger replaces the usual 
method employed in finding errors indicated 
by a trial balance which is out of balance. 
If the error or errors are not found by a 
short, preliminary examination, most book- 
keepers check the work in the reverse order 
in which it was completed. The tedious 
task of checking the work in reverse order is 
eliminated by employing the’ penny ledger 
method. 

The value of the penny ledger method is 
exemplified in its time- and effort-saving 
qualities; it is a systematic, short-cut 
method. Furthermore, this method is ad- 
vantageous, for it involves neither the use of 
calculating machines, the use of more than 
one journal at a time, nor the use of the 
ledger or ledgers, except possibly for a short 
time at the end of the work. These materials 
are available for others who may wish to 
use them in the conventional method of 
finding errors. 

The penny ledger method is used if the 
trial balance is out of balance after a pre- 
liminary examination has been made. Only 
a short time should be spent on this examina- 


tion, which involves procedures familiar to 
bookkeepers, such as the inspection of the 
trial balance for its addition and absurd 
balances of any accounts. 

Briefly, the penny ledger method is the 
recording of the period’s business in terms of 
cents only. The penny ledger is a work sheet 
to which postings in terms of cents only 
($214.37 is recorded as 7) are made from 
the previous period’s trial balance and from 
the journals. The figures on the penny ledger 
are added vertically to prove the balances of 
the trial balances and the journals. For each 
account the difference between its total 
debits and its total credits is found, and this 
difference is compared with the cents of the 
account balance. Errors in those accounts 
whose cent balances are not verified are 
found by a comparison of the ledger record 
with the penny ledger record. A more de- 
tailed description of the method is described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Begin with the previous period’s trial 
balance. From this trial balance, prepare a 
trial balance of the cents only, taken from 
the units columns of the original trial bal- 


PREVIOUS PERIOD'S TRIAL BALANCE 











Dr. Cr. 
Cash $ 714.05 
Accounts Receivable 89.21 
Inventory 3,960.00 
Accounts Payable $ 267.92 
Capital 3,595.34 
$3,863.26 $3,863.26 
PENNY LEDGER 
Previous feriod’s 
Penn 
Trial Balance 
Cash 5 
Accts. Rec. 1 
Inventory 0 
Accts. Pay. 2 
Capital 4 
6 | 6 | 















































Illustration No. 1 
First Step in Preparing the Penny Ledger on a Columnar Work Sheet 
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ance. This new “penny” trial balance may 
be recorded on a columnar work sheet, using 
the first two money columns (see IIlustration 
No. 1). 

If a columnar work sheet is used, headings, 
corresponding to the various journals from 
which postings to the ledger are made, are 
listed for the following pairs of columns. The 
heading for the last pair of columns is that 
of the present trial balance. 

Beginning with the journal, the heading of 
which is recorded in the first pair of columns 
after the previous period’s penny trial 
balance, post the cents only to their debit 
and credit columns on the work sheet. This 
posting can be accomplished rapidly by 
having one person call out the accounts to be 
debited and credited and the amounts in cent 
units, while another person records this in- 
formation on the work sheet. 

After the posting is completed for the first 
journal, total the debits and the credits to 
prove the balance of the journal (see Illus- 
tration No. 2). 

In the penny ledger method, addition is 
more rapid without the use of a calculating 
machine. Mentally total two numbers, carry 
only the unit result of this sum, add the 





next number to this unit result, and continue 
in like manner with the other numbers to be 
added. For example, from the penny ledger 
of Illustration No. 2, the figures in the debit 
column of the sales journal for Accounts Re- 
ceivable are added: 5, 9 (5 plus 4), 6 (9 plus 7 
equals 16, carry only the unit 6), 4, 4, 4, 5, 2. 

If the debits do not equal the credits for 
the first journal and the work just performed 
is correct, an error exists in this journal. 
After the error is found and corrected and 
the debits equal the credits, continue with 
the penny posting of the next journal. 

If the balance is not found after the penny 
postings have been made from all the journals 
to the work sheet, find the resulting balance 
of each account listed on the work sheet. The 
balance is, of course, the difference between 
the total of the debits for a particular ac- 
count and the-total of its credits. For ex- 
ample, if the total of the debits is 7 and the 
total of the credits,is 3, the debit balance is 4 
(7 minus 3); or, if the,account has a credit 
balance, the credit balance is 6 (3 minus 7). 
Because the records for the period may result 
in a credit balance for an account which 
normally has a debit balance, one may prefer 
to record both its one possible debit answer 





























SALES JOURNAL — 
Date Account Debited L.F. Amount 
Feb. 2 R. J. Hendrick 7 __ $ 64.35. 
7 H. H. Smith 7 / -22le, 
14 R. Jones 7 7 1817 
15 H. H. Smith 7 ff if 5.98 
18 G. Rowan 7 ae wo 22.00 
19 G. Rowan re a 11.00 
19 H. H. Smith 168.31 
. 4 4 
28 M. Kinney FA 214-77 .. 
Total Sales, Cr. YP $06-72., 
4 Pg a 
/ 4 a ~ 
PENNY LEDGER Ps ut 
ee a ad 
Previous Periods Sales, m Purchases acti e ry Po Periods 
=, Joursha’l Journal —— Journal Trial Bel 
Cash y) “il we _ L- 
Accts. Rec.| 1 Cth 800+~ ri 
Inventory 0 17e~ "a 
Accts. Pay. 2 a 
Capital 4 vd 
Sales 2* 
6 6 2 2 





























Illustration No. 2 


Penny Posting of Sales Journal to Penny Ledger 
(Dash lines illustrate several of the penny postings.) 
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and its one possible credit answer. For 
example, the account has either a debit of 4 
or a credit of 6. 

Compare the penny balances of the present 
penny trial balance with the balances of the 
present trial balance. Any discrepancies call 
for an examination of those accounts in the 
ledger. This examination involves a com- 
parison of the ledger account with the record 
of that account on the penny ledger. First, 
check the beginning balance; then check 
each entry by referring to the folios in the 
ledger; and last, check the final balance (see 
Illustration No. 3). 

An analysis of Illustration No. 3 reveals 
errors. The penny ledger indicates that the 
figure for the final balance of the accounts 
receivable account should end in 9 (or 1 if it 
is a credit balance). The present trial balance 
lists Accounts Receivable at $532.94. Be- 
cause the 4 of $532.94 does not agree with 
the 9 or 1, a comparison of the ledger account 
with its penny ledger record is necessary. 
This comparison shows that two amounts, 
one ending in 0 and the other ending in 1, 
have not been posted from the sales journal 
to the accounts receivable account. These 
errors are amounts of $11 and $168.31 (see 
Illustration 2, Sales Journal, February 19). 
After these two amounts are posted, the 
account balance ($712.25) still does not 
agree with the penny ledger record (9 or 1). 
This indicates that an error in addition has 
been made in the account. From checking 
the addition, it is found that the account 


has been ruled when it was not in balance; 
therefore, the final balance is $712.79. 

It is necessary to examine only those ac- 
counts in which the penny balance does not 
reconcile with its record on the penny ledger. 
Such errors as posting to wrong accounts 
may be discovered. When all account bal- 
ances have been verified, all errors will have 
been found except, possibly, the type that 
results in a final trial balance being out of 
balance by an even number of cents. If the 
final trial balance is out of balance an even 
number of cents, a similar method may be 
used which will result in finding the error or 
errors. However, such a method may only 
be practical as a last resort. For example, if 
the balance were off $30, one may prepare a 
work sheet involving the posting of pairs of 
figures (units and tens of dollars). If the 
balance were off an even $30,000 and the pre- 
liminary examination has not revealed the 
error, only those figures in excess of $1,000 
may be posted to a work sheet in a com- 
paratively short period of time. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. When the trial 
balance is out of balance by an amount not 
ending in zero cents, the penny ledger 
method should be used. The penny ledger is 
a work sheet which is used as a ledger in the 
posting of the entries in terms of cents only. 
The balances of the beginning trial balance, 
journals, and final trial balance are checked 
by vertical additions of the work sheet. 
Account balances are verified by horizontal 
additions. 
















































































PENNY LEDGER 
Trevious Sa lex Purchases Genova Present Peried’s 
frsiden) sicesty  [Piccheyrt | Carkbeok [Goren [Ray 
Cash 5 47800 4 19 0 0 
Accts. Rec. || 1. LB 5568 a} & 1 
Kh ta er aes ae Pm a ie oe 
“2 %, i a ais = 
\ x. maj. i ae ' 
™%. “ tei is “_3 
‘\_ ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE oo | 
\ > 1 - | 
Jan. 17 ]H. H. Smith S‘1 58246 |[Feb. 1/1. B. Reynolds [C8] 30.75] 1! 
26 | I. B. Reynolds S13, W-75f 1 2) R. J. Hendrick C8} 64-35] |: 
N 99.2% >!) 10 | H. H. Smith C8 60.06) 1! 
Feb, 2)|R. J. Hendrick S14 64.3*%l!/ ' 19 1G. L. Rowan 33] 22.00¢4, 
7|H. H. Smith S14 2.14 |} | 19 |H. H. Smith C8 5.98) | 
‘14 |R. W. Jones 14 ‘Té.17 i} | ied i 
15 H. H. Snith S 14 5.98 ! 1 
18 |G. L. Rowan su 22.00 |] | ' 
28 |M. R. Kinney $14 514.7%¢+4+--4 1 
534.94 $60.49A ! 
Illustration No. 3 
Comparison of a Ledger Account with the Penny Ledger Record of that Account 
(Dash lines illustrate several of the comparisons. ) 
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If you are the principal, the supervisor, 
the dean, or the director of guidance in your 
school and you are fortunate enough to have 
the ability to type 60 words a minute, to 
write shorthand at 120 words a minute, and 
to do advanced accounting problems—or 
even figure your own income tax without 
the help of others—the following remarks 
are not for you. If you can do these things, 
you have been properly introduced to one 
of the most important departments in the 
modern high school. 

Unfortunately, many principals have not 
met the business department, and as a result 
they do not know how to deal adequately 
with the various branches that comprise this 
part of the school. You would not think of 
handling people in a business or a social 
situation without first knowing them and 
without knowing something about them. 
But how many principals or others in charge 
of the success or failure of high school boys 
and girls tell students that they are too 
bright to take the business course, or that 
they are not bright enough to take the col- 
lege course, and as a result they must take 
bookkeeping or shorthand? There is nothing 
more terrible in the handling of our high 
school students. The same school official 
would not think of trusting his financial 
matters to a person who is in the business 
world because he is ignorant; he trusts his 
financial matters to a businessman only 
because he knows the businessman has 
ability and is efficient. 

I hope you are the high school administra- 
tor who does not assign students to the com- 
mercial department because they cannot do 
other subjects. I hope you assign boys and 
girls to the various branches of the business 
education department because they are 
bright students and the kind of people with 
whom you would like to deal in later life, as 
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Elmus L. Ream 
Orange High School 
Orange, New Jersey 


Mr. Principal, Meet the Business 
Education Department 


well as the kind of students that will make 
our future office workers, accountants, and 
bankers. I would now like to have you meet 
some of the subjects that are taught in 
many of our modern high schools. 

MEET THE BOOKKEEPING CLASS. Good rec- 
ord keeping is the foundation of the business 
world. Only those students who have aver- 
age or better-than-average ability and those 
who are bright and alert should take this 
course. The students assigned to the book- 
keeping course should have a good penman- 
ship,. they should be neat in their work and 
appearance, and, above all, they should be 
good in arithmetic. If there is any way of 
knowing, the bookkeeping students should 
be those who are able to concentrate and 
keep their minds on a problem until it is 
solved. 

Bookkeeping, as taught in most business 
courses in the high school, teaches stu- 
dents how to make balance sheets and profit 
and loss statements for various kinds of 
ownership. All entries in regard to handling 
sales and purchases and adjustments are 
covered. A complete handling of the various 
kinds of business papers and negotiable in- 
struments and the laws of taking care of 
these papers are discussed. After the stu- 
dent has completed the average course in 
most high schools, he is able to do the work 
required in merchandising situations and 
situations for doctors, dentists, bankers, and 
other business and professional men. 

When we get our bill from the depart- 
ment store, we want it to be correct. When 
we get our statements from the gas or 
electric companies, we are upset if they are 
for the wrong amount. We want the amount 
of interest credited to our savings account to 
be correct. If you are a stockholder in a 
corporation, you want the statement, the 
statement analysis, and your dividend check 
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to be correct. Isn’t it reasonable to ask that 
only those boys and girls who will do these 
jobs as we want them done should take book- 
keeping? Do not let it be said that in your 
school the bookkeeping course is the “dump- 
ing ground”; may you proudly say that only 
the better students are permitted to take 
this course in your school. 

MEET THE SHORTHAND CLAss. If you are a 
busy man and do not have the time or the 
ability to use the typewriter, it is a fine 
thing to have a secretary come in with her 
notebook and jot down in shorthand what 
you wish mailed to some other school or 
businessman. Perhaps some boy may have 
forgotten to take his report card home and 
you feel it is necessary for you to write to 
his mother telling all about Johnny and why 
he failed in French or Latin, and stating that 
if Johnny does not improve, he will be 
dropped from the classical course or the col- 
lege preparatory course and be put into the 
business course. Do you ever stop and think 
how much value and how much wonderful 
service is given by the girl with her notebook 
and her knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing? When the girl takes your letter in 
shorthand and in a few minutes has a neat 
typewritten copy ready to mail and all you 
have to do is to sign your name, have you 
ever thought that it requires someone of 
better-than-average ability to be able to do 
this kind of work? 

Only those students should take short- 
hand who are bright and alert and who have 
the kind of personality that the businessman 
or an administrator will like to deal with. I 
am not discussing the values of shorthand 
for personal use. It is true that many people 
use shorthand to take notes and write letters 
for their own use; personality does not enter 
into this matter. I am thinking of shorthand 
from a vocational point of view. 

The shorthand student should be good in 
English as well as good in typewriting. There 
is no value in getting all the notes down and 
then not being able to type, to set the letter 
up in good style, and to punctuate and 
paragraph correctly. Unless a student has 
a good mind and a good memory, the short- 
hand class is no place for him. In your 
school when you are selecting the students 
for the shorthand class, think of what you 
would like your private secretary to be and 
see whether the students possess these 
qualities. 

_ MEET THE TYPEWRITING CLASS. How many 
times has it been said that anyone can learn 
to type or that anyone who knows how to 
type can teach typewriting? Both state- 
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ments are far from true. Many people can- 
not learn to type, and hundreds of people 
who are good typists could never be success- 
ful typewriting teachers. I mention the 
teaching element because schools have been 
guilty of assigning the typewriting class to a 
teacher who is not as well qualified as other 
teachers in the school. It is my opinion that 
the typewriting teacher should be one of 
the finest teachers in the school system be- 
cause he has a double job to do. He deals 
with heads and hands at the same time—as 
well as personalities—and double duty is 
needed. 

I believe that typewriting is one of the 
business subjects that many students can 
profit by taking, even though they may not 
be employed in a business office. Some girl 
who has a typewriter of her own and who 
expects to be married next year may profit 
by taking typewriting in the high school. 
She can use the machine to write letters and 
to prepare personal records, or she may be 
the secretary of a club or a church organiza- 
tion for which typewriting ability is a great 
asset. 

Students who take typewriting for their 
own use should not be in the class with the 
vocational students; the requirements should 
be different. Students selected for the voca- 
tional typewriting course should possess the 
same high qualities that students of short- 
hand and bookkeeping possess. When stu- 
dents are selected for the vocational type- 
writing class, it should be remembered that 
typewriting takes a high degree of skill if 
one is to achieve speed and accuracy. 

MEET THE OFFICE PRACTICE AND THE OFFICE 
MACHINE CLASS. When you receive your bill 
from the department store, the chances are 
that it was prepared on a billing machine 
or on a bookkeeping machine. Your bank 
statement will most likely be prepared on a 
machine. The form letters you receive will 
have been prepared on some kind of a 
duplicating machine. Just try to imagine 
business today without the use of modern 
office machines and you can then appreciate 
the importance of the office practice class. 
The crank-driven calculators can add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide a problem before 
you can set the problem down to be done by 
hand. 

The voice-writing machine is another im- 
portant development in office machinery. 
If the businessman wishes to dictate letters 
after office hours, he talks into the voice- 
writing machine and his words are recorded 
on a record. The next day his office worker 
transcribes the record and types the letter. 
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These are just a few of the many important 
machines that can be learned in the high 
school. 

What type of students should take the 
office practice and office machine courses? 
Only those students who have a knowledge 
of bookkeeping and arithmetic should at- 
tempt to learn the operation of bookkeeping 
machines; of course, no student should at- 
tempt to learn the operation of the type- 
writer-type billing machine unless he has a 
knowledge of typewriting. Only the best 
students should study the voice-writing ma- 
chines. The operation of these machines 
requires more ability than does the taking 
of shorthand and the transcribing of notes. 
Those who study the voice-writing machines 
should be excellent typists, they should be 
good in English, and they should have a 
thorough knowledge of letter set-up, as well 
as a keen sense of hearing. 

The office practice course also covers the 
great body of material in regard to different 
kinds of letters, mail information, business 
organization, transportation, filing and prac- 
tice in filing, telephone and telegraph, and 
hundreds of other things that are used in 
the modern office. 

MEET THE GROUP OF RELATED SUBJECTS. In 
the preceding paragraphs you have met the 
typewriting class, the bookkeeping class, the 
shorthand class, and the office practice class. 
There are, most likely, several other classes 
in your commercial department. If your 
school has courses in business law, salesman- 
ship and consumer goods, economic geog- 
raphy, business management and organiza- 
tion, and business mathematics, it is to be 
congratulated. With the exception of sales- 
manship, these courses are not vocational in 
themselves, but they add much to the 
knowledge of the office worker. Many stu- 
dents can profit from taking these courses, 
for they provide information that is of value 
no matter what one may do when he com- 
pletes his school career. Requirements for 
these courses should not be the same as for 
the subjects mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs. A student may not have the 
ability to be an office worker, but he may 
profit by having a knowledge of commercial 
law, economics, and some of the other social- 
business subjects. 

Commercial or economic geography should 
be more interesting now than ever before. 
Students now have a real interest in maps 
and far-away places because their relatives 
and friends are there. The students want to 
know to what kind of places their brothers 
and sisters are being sent. They like to 
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know whether it is hot or cold, what the 
people are like, what they have to eat, what 
kind of amusement they have, and what kind 
of clothing they wear. 

Commercial geography gives us an oppor- 
tunity to study places and people as well as 
the trade and business that these areas con- 
duct. Places on the map that were once 
thought of as the far-away places are now 
thought of as being only a few hours away. 
No other subject offers a finer opportunity 
to study the war and its effect on trade and 
commerce. 

No matter what your trade or profession 
may be, proficiency in arithmetic is an ex- 
cellent asset. Every teacher knows that 
from the poorest student in the class to the 
best student in the class, none of them know 
enough arithmetic. Why not give more and 
better courses in arithmetic and keep the 
standards high? 

Salesmanship and buymanship offer ma- 
terial that many students should study. Of 
course, not all students will be salespeople. 
They will not all have store jobs, but if they 
are to succeed in life, they have themselves 
to sell. Those students who have the qualifi- 
cations to become good salespeople can learn 
much that will be of value in their selling 
jobs.. A good course in consumer goods in 
which we learn about different kinds of 
food and clothing, as well as other items on 
which we spend our money, has value beyond 
measure. 

concLusion. Only by having a thorough 
understanding of all the departments that 
comprise the modern high school will we 
have efficient management. When students 
are assigned to the various branches of the 
business education department, we should 
use good judgment in assigning each one. 
We should consider the abilities and possi- 
bilities of each student before telling him 
that he may or may not take bookkeeping, 
typewriting, shorthand, or whatever sub- 
jects he chooses. 

One boy who is assigned to a course that 
he absolutely cannot master is being robbed 
of the most valuable years of his life. The 
boy soon discovers that he is lost, and he 
becomes disgusted with himself. He soon 
gets the idea of failing and then school just 
does not matter. If we can use better judg- 
ment in assigning students, education will 
have made one big step forward. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of The Balance 
Sheet the dates and places of meetings planned by groups 
of business teachers for the spring. These will be published 
in the convention calendar in the February issue of this 
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A New Method of Grading Typing Tests 


by 


Herbert D. Foote 
C. K. McClatchy Senior High School 


Sacramento, California 


One day a good many years ago I began 
thinking that the factors involved in the 
grading of typing test papers should not be 
obscured. I objected principally to the 
complexity resulting from penalizing speed 
for errors and the resulting awkward method 
of arriving at a grade which is intended to 
compensate for all the variable relationships 
between speed and errors. 

In the March, 1945, issue of Tut BALANCE 
Sueet, A. E. Hortin suggests that improve- 
ment be made in grading methods. I should 
like to quote a few words from Mr. Hortin’s 
article as an introduction to my discussion: 

For many years the only tests available were 
straight typing speed tests. ... Yet, in many state 
contests .. . net speed is considered as the basis for 
the tests. Gross words and the percentage of errors 

are important results still gained by speed tests... . 


In the speed tests given for the past several years 
it has been the custom, except in a few states or on 
the part of certain instructors, to penalize errors 
ten words for each error... . 


Why penalize a student ten words when he made 
only one error? It would seem to be much better to 
have students talk in terms of gross words minus 
errors rather than gross words minus errors times 
ae 


... Perhaps if a study were made in regard to 
results obtained from speed tests, a more feasible 
plan might result. Improvement can be made... 
along these lines." 


Yes! Why take off ten, or even five, 
points for each error? Regardless of the 
number of errors, if a student writes 400 
words correctly in ten minutes, his average 
speed for writing correct words is 40, not 
39, 25, 18, or any other rate. 

In any method, the factors that go into 
the grade are speed and accuracy. Neither 
factor should be hidden, but both should be 
computed. The easiest way to do this is to 
discard the multiple penalty and deduct 
one from the gross for each error. The speed 
rate, then, is quite obvious and may be 
graded as such. Accuracy is easily deter- 
mined by inversion; that is, divide the er- 
rors by gross words written, getting the 
number of errors for one hundred words. 
hen, according to a predetermined scale, 
accuracy may be graded. With these two 
factors in simple form, the composite of the 


two is an indisputably fair grade for any 
paper—no obscurity, no being put on the 
spot by students. 

As a background for my criticism of a 
five- or a ten-word penalty and the remedial 
proposals, I should like to state in all mod- 
esty that I believe I was one of the pioneers 
in helping to obtain universal adoption of 
this now unnecessary penalty. In about the 
year 1915 I called on Mr. Spillman of the 
Remington-Rand Company and Mr. Smith 
of the Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company 
in their respective offices in New York City 
in regard to the subject of error penalties. 
General standardization was being sought. 
It was thought by many that a severe pen- 
alty would meet the need for compensating 
grading and, at the same time, enhancing 
accuracy. After about fifteen years, how- 
ever, I failed to make this scheme work 
smoothly and came to the conclusion that 
there must be a better way. Another dozen 
years passed in scoring untold thousands of 
test papers, when at last I decided to get 
busy and find that better way. 

Two years ago the officials of my school 
granted permission for me to experiment 
within my own classes. It took only a short 
time to devise the plan which I shall de- 
scribe in this article. The plan is so simple, 
logical, and satisfactory in principle that I 
wonder why I did not start it many years 
ago. 

: “arly in the course I give a mimeographed 
sheet to each student in the Typewriting I, 
II, III, and IV classes. The instructions on 
each sheet are identical, but the context and 
scales are appropriate for each class. ‘The 
grades are built on a five-point scale: A, 
excellent; B, good; C, average; D, passing; 
below D, not passing. 

The grading guides on page 142 are those 
which I used last semester. As I have 
stated, the context varies. Even though it 
is slightly irrelevant to the main points in 
this discussion, I should like to show one 
sheet in its entirety because of the connec- 
tion with later statements regarding the 
inspirational and teaching value of these 
sheets. 





1A. E. Hortin, “The Testing Program in Typewriting,” Tae BaLance Sueet, (Cincinnati, Obio: South-Western Publishing 


Co., March, 1945), pp. 252-258. 
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Typewriting | 
Semester, 194__ 


GUIDE TO MEASURING PROGRESS AND GRADING 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Prosect No. 1 — 





The first semester of typewriting is of 
great importance because the habits formed 
early are hard to break—therefore, they 
must be good for later success. You can 
learn expert technique from the start. It 
consists mainly of control of rhythm and a 
snappy, sharp, staccato touch delivered 
mostly from the finger joints, contacting 
the key at the ball of the fingers. The eyes 
should never rest on the fingers nor on the 
keys whenever the hands are in typing posi- 
tion. After about two weeks of self-restraint, 
you will have no desire to look at the ma- 
chine in order to find a key. 

Probably you will wish to know what 
you are expected to achieve and how close 
you come to accomplishing it. ‘Therefore, 


the following information and chart are pre- 
sented. The figures shown have been reached 
in the past by a good many students, but 
do not become discouraged if you do not 
quite reach them. Keep trying hard. It 
takes some folks longer than others. Try 
your best to pay attention to the instruc- 
tions of your teacher and the instructions 
in the textbook, and if you do not under- 
stand them, ask the teacher. Every point 
will be explained frequently and thoroughly 
as often as is necessary. 

Note that the Guide shows the require- 
ments as of the end of the semester, so when 
you grade your tests, you should make due 
allowance in order to compensate for your 
expected improvement up to the time of 
final tests. 

Your grade may be influenced upward or 
otherwise by your personal characteristics 
of attitude, conduct, ete., but mainly it will 
consist of a composite make-up of three 


GRADING GUIDE, TYPEWRITING I 








Gente Net Rate Words a Minute 
End of Semester 
A S - aon 
s B _ 31 54.9 
om Cc es 96 —- 30.9 
7 ra ; _ | 20 -— 25.9 











Percentage of Errors 
Errors : Gross Words Grade 
*(See No. 6 below) 
0.0 0.9 A 
1.0 1.9 B 
2.0 2.9 ( 
3.0 3.9 D 

















HOW TO PREPARE TEST RESULTS FOR ANALYSIS 
Write six items across the top of test in figures only, as follows: 


From gross words, subtract 1 for each error, if any. 


IrEM How to Fino Eacu Item 

1. Total strokes Count them, using figures at line ends in copy. 
2. Gross words Divide total strokes by 5. 

3. Errors Read test carefully, encircle and count them. 
4. Net words 

5. Rate a minute 


a 


. Percent of errors 


Divide net words by number of minutes of the test. 


*Divide errors by gross words, and then move the decimal point two places to the right. 


(To learn what constitutes an error, read the rules in your textbook.) 


COMBINED GRADING GUIDE FOR TYPEWRITING II, III, IV 



































Net Rate Words a Minute | Percentage of Errors 
Grade End of Semester End of Semester Grade 
II III IV -_ II II! i IV ” 
= a 47 or ove 59 or over 65 or over 0.0 —- 0.8 0.0 - 0.6 0.0 - 0.5 A “ 
B : 42 - 46.9. “55 | 58.9 | 62 ; 6 19 . 0. 9 1.7 0.7 ‘“ ] 3 0.6 | 1. 1 "7 B 
C : 35 — 41.9 — 49 - 54.9 57 ; 61.9 1.8 . 2.6 14 Q 0 1 2 17 ¢ ie 
—_ oe 26 - 34.9 | 41 — 48. 9 | 50 : 36. 9 2.7- 3.5 | 2.1 2.7 1.8 ~ 9. 3 dD 
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factors, respectively weighted as follows: 


Budget work; that is, typing practice 
other than supervised class drills and 


ee ee . 30% 
Timed tests for record, speed..... .....30% 
Timed tests for record, accuracy....... 40% 


The grading guide for Typewriting I 
seems to be nearly right as it is. With 115 
students I had to make only slight adjust- 
ments in a few cases in order to get the same 
curve that I believe these students would 
follow according to their accomplishment 
graded on the old plan. In the scales for the 
upper classes, I know considerable revision 
will be necessary because I had to make 
several arbitrary adjustments before placing 
grades on report cards. It will take many 
papers to reach the correct data, but the 
principle of this method of grading is sound 
and it should be of much benefit to commer- 
cial teachers and students, which fact would 
seem to justify the corrective effort. 

Each student prepares his paper for the 
teacher’s inspection. A glance at Items 2 
and 3 will disclose to the teacher any appre- 
ciable discrepancy in Item 6. In my record 
book I enter Items 5 and 6 and from that 
information the student’s grade, in so far as 
elements of speed and accuracy are con- 
cerned, is determined with simplicity. 

The ability of students to prepare their 
own papers depends upon their ability to 
follow simple instructions. All those who 
are capable of learning any method can learn 
this method as well. A few students will 
need personal instruction. I usually teach 
these students personally or in small groups, 
and I feel that I am contributing a review 
of simple arithmetic to those who otherwise 
might go forever without it. It is my opinion 
that many teachers would get a thrill and 
satisfaction in the giving of a little extra 


pay good dividends in the ultimate many 
benefits. 

This method of grading and the guide 
sheets were not designed as a teaching de- 
vice, but no other device I have used is 
nearly so simple and efficient for creating 
and maintaining student interest and en- 
thusiasm. By having tangible targets, the 
student likes to watch and compare the re- 
sults of his daily effort. In past years stu- 
dents have brought papers to the desk, 
speed placed over errors in fraction form, 
and have asked, “Is this good?”” Doing some 
mental gymnastics, I would stumble toward 
an answer which I hoped would sound plaus- 
ible and be fair. Now, what a relief! 

Another great advantage of the one-word 
deduction is the minimizing of student 
tension for fear of losing ten words. The 
ten-word penalty was originally designed to 
encourage accuracy, but in most cases it has 
failed miserably. Instead, it creates fear of 
being inaccurate and results in deplorable 
psychology. All experienced teachers will 
know what I mean, and perhaps many will 
recall their own thoughts when striking a 
wrong key on a test paper. 

What about the present unsound and un- 
scientific method in wide use of requiring 
equal progress steps from grade to grade in 
terms of added number of words a minute? 
With a given amount of time and effort, 
almost any person will make shorter strides 
progressively toward the top in any skilled 
activity. In my grading project I have tried 
to reconcile these steps with such a philoso- 
phy. The guides show the steps, but perhaps 
the graph shown below will bring out the 
point discussed. 

I should like to receive any comments, 
suggestions, criticisms, or questions toward 
the end that I may be of service to my fellow 











service. 


“ven as an investment, it should 


teachers and their students. 


GRAPH SHOWING NET RATE A MINUTE AS REQUIRED ON GRADING GUIDES 


(The figures in parentheses show the strides, in terms of words a minute, 
becoming shorter as accomplishment progresses.) 
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Collecting Debts 


by 


Dwight A. Pomeroy 
School of Law 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Before resorting to legal procedures as a 
means of collecting a debt, there are at 
least two preliminary steps which should be, 
and ordinarily are, taken by the prudent 
creditor. In the first place, a reasonable 
effort should be made to obtain a voluntary 
payment by the debtor. This may be done 
personally or through correspondence. It 
involves, however, a great deal more than 
the making of a mere request for payment, 
the making of a forceful demand for the 
performance of what is due, or, in connec- 
tion therewith, the making of either an open 
or a veiled threat of legal compulsion. 

The method of approach will, of course, 
be different to some extent in each individual 
case, depending largely upon the care taken 
by the creditor in ascertaining the emotional 
reactions, the interests, and the character- 
istics of the particular debtor. If each person 
possesses a “blind side,” so does he possess a 
contrary side, from which he will rarely fail 
to see and to recognize his obligations, es- 
pecially when they are properly presented 
to him. In all cases, except possibly when 
dealing with known “dead beats,” the 
creditor will gain if he proceeds under the 
assumption that the debtor is inherently 
honest, that he has the intention of paying 
his debt, and that he is merely negligent in 
attending to his affairs. This is particularly 
true when the creditor, while attempting to 
obtain payment, conveys his feelings in this 
respect to the debtor. Indeed, many suc- 
cessful businesses that have high records in 
making collections send out notices of de- 
fault, phrased carefully and tactfully, which 
cannot in any way be the basis of the least 
resentment on the part of the debtors. 

After making a reasonable effort to obtain 
a voluntary payment of a debt, and deter- 
mining to seek legal redress, the next step 
of the prudent creditor is to examine his 
claim to ascertain whether it is enforceable 
by law. In many instances he must neces- 
sarily seek assistance of one skilled in the 
law for the answer to this question. Yet, 
there are some commonly-known statutory 
rules of law by which the creditor himself 
may test the enforceability of his claim. 
For example, the creditor may often easily 
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ascertain whether his claim is outlawed or, 
in other words, whether the remedy given by 
law is barred by the Statute of Limitations. 
In this connection, he must keep in mind 
that the time in which a creditor must bring 
an action to collect a debt depends not only 
upon the laws of the state in which he brings 
the action, but also, in a given state, upon 
the nature of his claim. To illustrate, an 
action to recover on an open account must 
be brought within three years in Arkansas 
and within five years in Missouri. On the 
other hand, an action on a note is not barred 
until the lapse of five years in Arkansas and 
ten years in Missouri. 

The creditor should also ascertain whether 
his claim, if it is based upon an oral agree- 
ment, comes within the terms of the Statute 
of Frauds, and, if so, whether there exists 
such facts as are required to prove the claim, 
such as a memorandum, a part payment, or 
a part performance. If the creditor is a 
seller and is making a claim for the price of 
goods, he should ascertain whether his claim 
is valid in view of the rules of the Sales Act. 
His claim, for example, may not be valid 
because an action to recover the price of 
goods may not ordinarily be maintained 
when the title to the goods has not passed 
to the buyer. 

Even though his claim appears enforce- 
able under the foregoing and similar stat- 
utes, the creditor should ascertain whether 
his claim is provable under some generally 
known rules of the common law. For exam- 
ple, his claim, if based upon an oral agree- 
ment, may be excluded by the Parole Evi- 
dence Rule if the creditor and the debtor 
have entered into a subsequent contract in 
writing. When the creditor’s rights are re- 
stricted to the subsequent contract, the 
duties of the debtor under the former con- 
tract are discharged by a merger if the terms 
of the two contracts are the same, or by re- 
scission or accord and satisfaction if the 
terms of the second contract are different 
from the terms of the first contract. 

The creditor should also ascertain whether 
his claim is provable under commonly known 
rules of evidence, such as the Hearsay Rule. 
For example, if his claim is based upon a 
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book account, his journals or ledgers will be 
admitted as evidence of his claim under an 
exception to the Hearsay Rule, which is 
known as the Shop-Book Rule. However, 
this is true only when the entry therein was 
an original entry made reasonably contem- 
poraneous with the transaction it chronicles. 

The creditor should also test the possibil- 
ity of enforcing his claim by commonly- 
known rules as to the competency of wit- 
nesses. For example, his claim, though meri- 
torious, cannot be proved if he must rely 
solely upon the testimony of an insane per- 
son in order to prove his claim. The creditor 
may also be unable to prove his claim when 
he must rely solely upon his own testimony. 
All other things being equal, the word of one 
person is as good as the word of another. 
Hence, when a creditor makes a claim which 
is denied by the defendant, in the absence 
of other facts, the creditor is denied a judg- 
ment on the ground that he has not met the 
required burden of proof. 

After the creditor reaches the conclusion, 
with or without the aid of an attorney at 
law, that his claim is one that may be en- 
forced through legal procedures, the next 
step is to determine whether an attempt to 
collect the debt in such manner is a prudent 
action. In some cases, of course, good will 
is involved and may be the deciding factor 
in determining whether to litigate a claim. 
Here, however, prudent action on the part 
of the creditor refers to the possibility of 
collecting the debt. It is possible to set in 
motion all available legal machinery, and 
yet be unable to obtain satisfaction of a 
claim. The question is simply whether the 
attempt will be a paying venture or, in other 
words, whether it will be worth while to 
obtain a judgment against the debtor. It is 
a trite saying that one should not “throw 
good money after bad.” Since the creditor, 
as a general rule, must initially pay the costs 
of a court proceeding and rely upon repay- 
ment by the debtor against whom judgment 
for costs may be rendered, the creditor 
should seek some assurance that any judg- 
ment obtained by him can be satisfied by 
by the debtor. Otherwise, the creditor will 
lose not only the amount of the original 
claim, but also the costs of the proceeding 
which he advanced. 

There are various methods of determining, 
with more or less certainty, whether a judg- 
ment can be collected. Personal inquiries 
among friends or acquaintances of the 
debtor, bankers, or other persons who have 
had business dealings with the debtor, will 
often supply the answer. If not, inquiry 
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may be made at a local credit bureau, which 
in some places may be a function of the 
chamber of commerce. The credit bureau 
can supply information as to the financial 
standing of the debtor. Other good sources 
of information as to the financial status of 
the debtor, particularly if he resides in a 
distant city, are national credit agencies, 
such as Dun & Bradstreet or the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Having determined that (1) the use of 
legal procedures to ellect a claim is neces- 
sary, (2) the debt is enforceable, and (3) the 
action will be profitable, the creditor’s next 
step is to determine the court to which resort 
should be made. To a large extent, of course, 
the answer to this question will depend upon 
the jurisdiction of each court; that is, it will 
depend upon the power of the court to hear 
and to decide the issues brought before it. 
This is prescribed by statute. In some in- 
stances, however, when an overlapping of 
jurisdictions permits a choice between courts, 
the formality or informality of the proced- 
ures will be a deciding factor. In other in- 
stances, the time element involved in the 
different procedures will be a decisive factor. 
If there is no advantage in all other factors, 
the cost of making the collection in the dif- 
ferent courts may resolve the question in 
favor of one court instead of the other. In 
most instances, the creditor will ordinarily 
be compelled to resort to a county or a dis- 
trict court or to a court of a justice of the 
peace. In some states the creditor may pos- 
sibly resort to a superior court, a municipal 
court, or a small claims court. If the debt 
amounts to a sum over $3,000 and the 
parties are citizens of different states, the 
creditor may resort to a Federal district 
court. 

The highest courts of general, original 
jurisdiction for the collection of debts in 
most states are known as county or district 
courts. The creditor must ordinarily go to 
such courts for the collection of large sums. 
In some states the creditor must have a 
claim over a specified sum in order to bring 
an action in these courts. In such instances 
the minimum amount required for an action 
in these courts coincides usually with the 
maximum amount that can be collected in 
an inferior court. In some states there exist 
both district and county courts. When this 
is true, the district court may have the 
general, orignal jurisdiction, and the county 
court may have a limited jurisdiction, with 
power to try only cases involving sums not 
in excess of $1,000 or any other amount. 

In most states small claims will be col- 
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lected through courts of justices of the peace. 
The jurisdiction of such courts is limited. 
As a general rule, courts of justices of the 
peace try cases involving sums of not more 
than $100 or $200. In some states, however, 
the amount involved in a given case may be 
extended by assent of the parties. Thus, in 
one state a justice of the peace may ordi- 
narily hear and determine cases for the re- 
covery of sums up to $100, but by agreement 
of the parties he may try a case involving 
an amount up to $300. The procedures of 
these courts are less formal, less complicated, 
and less expensive than in the higher courts. 

In some states the cities of a specified 
population are authorized to establish su- 
perior courts or municipal courts. Within 
the limits of the municipalities, these courts 
supersede the courts of justices of the peace. 
The jurisdiction of a municipal court or of a 
superior court varies in the different states. 
It may be the same as that of courts of 
justices of the peace; it may be greater to a 
limited extent, including, for example, 
cases involving amounts not in excess of 
$1,000; or it may be the same as the county 
or district courts. The procedures in these 
courts are more formal and more compli- 
cated than in courts of justices of the peace. 
The fees are also higher, in some instances 
being the same as in district or county 
courts. 

In the past, because of the attendant 
delay, expense, and procedural technicali- 
ties, the small but meritorious claims, par- 
ticularly when possessed by the poor, have 
remained unsatisfied. As a result, today in 
many states there are statutes which provide 
for an informal, simple, and inexpensive 
procedure for the collection of small debts 
before tribunals which are usually known as 
small claims courts. Such a court is known, 
however, in some states as a Conciliation 
Court, a Wage Claim Court, a Small Debt- 
ors Court, or a Conciliation and Small 
Debtors Court. The jurisdiction of these 
courts range in the different states from the 
sum of $20 to $200. The procedural modifi- 
cations in these courts afford adequate 
hearings for the determination of the issues, 
with the minimum of delay, formality, and 
expense. It should be noted that in order 
to prevent the use of these courts by collec- 
tion agencies, the statutes may exclude from 
the jurisdiction of these courts claims held 
by others than the original creditors. 

After obtaining a judgment, the creditor’s 
next, step in the collection of his claim is to 
obtain satisfaction of such judgment. In 
many instances, of course, the debtor will 
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immediately pay the amount of the judg- 
ment rendered against him. If, however, he 
refuses or neglects to make payment, the 
creditor may obtain an order from the 
proper court directing that the property of 
the debtor, except that which is exempt 
from seizure for such purposes, be taken on 
execution and sold for the satisfaction of 
the judgment. In some states such an order 
is issued automatically upon the debtor’s 
failure to pay. A writ of execution is usually 
issued by the clerk of the court, directing 
the sheriff or another officer, such as a con- 
stable, to levy the execution upon the goods 
and chattels or upon the real property of 
the debtor. Subsequently, the property is 
sold in accordance with statutory procedure, 
and the proceeds are applied toward the 
satisfaction of the debt. Inferior courts 
may or may not have power to issue an 
execution. In some instances the power of 
such courts may be limited to issuing an 
execution to be levied only upon the per- 
sonal property of the debtor. 

The issuance of an execution to compel 
satisfaction of a judgment may, in some 
instances, prove to be fruitless. This may 
happen even though the creditor, before 
resorting to litigation, has investigated the 
ability of the debtor to meet the demand. 
During procedural delays, the debtor may 
dissipate, destroy, or conceal his assets. In 
order to forestall such disappointments, 
statutes provide that under prescribed cir- 
cumstances certain courts may, at the time 
of the commencement of an action or at any 
time thereafter before judgment, issue a 
writ of attachment ordering the sheriff or 
another officer to seize certain specified 
property of the debtor. This property is 
held subject to sale for the satisfaction of 
the debt, provided the creditor is successful 
in obtaining a judgment in his favor. The 
creditor must ordinarily furnish a bond for 
the payment of damages for injuries to the 
defendant in the event that the order of at- 
tachment has been wrongfully obtained. 

The right of the creditor to obtain a writ 
of attachment is limited by the terms of the 
statute providing the remedy. Thus, under 
the provisions of some statutes, in order to 
obtain the issuance of an attachment, there 
must be a showing by the creditor of the 
existence of one or more conditions, such as: 
The defendant (1) is a foreign corporation 
or a nonresident of the state; (2) has ab- 
sconded with intent to defraud his creditors; 
(3) has left the jurisdiction of the court to 
avoid the service of a summons; (4) has 

(Concluded on page 169) 
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Communication in the Modern Business Scene 


by 


When ““The Shooting Star,” the famed jet- 
propelled P-80 fighter plane, flashed up over 
the military horizon at dazzling air speeds of 
700 miles an hour, we had our first spectacu- 
lar glimpse of the shape of things to come. 
General Eisenhower, boarding the luxuri- 
ously appointed presidential C-54 transport 
at Frankfort, Germany, stepped down the 
ramp at the Washington National Airport 
sixteen hours after. Presidents, kings, and 
supreme commanders complete transocean 
journeys in a fraction of a day, and trans- 
world journeys in about forty hours. These 
transport achievements no longer amaze us, 
because we see in them the pattern of the 
future. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION GO HAND 
IN HAND. Hand in hand and forever inter- 
linked, communication goes forward with 
transport in tempo, speed, and pace. In the 
far Pacific, General MacArthur acts upon 
messages that were signed in Washington 
less than five minutes earlier. Attu talks 
directly to Chicago from the Aleutians in the 
Arctic. The Gilbert Islands talk directly to 
Jacksonville, Florida. In every minute of 
every hour a torrent of global communica- 
tion moves over channels of a system dwarf- 
ing all prewar world-wide channels combined. 

THE NEW WORLD-WIDE COMMUNICATIONS NET- 
worK. In the world-wide network of the 
United States Army, you see mirrored the 
faint shape of things to come in the early 
years of peace. You can visualize, long be- 
fore the reconversion has been completed, 
the outlines of a communications system 
among world nations, the like of which the 
world has never seen. Communications ef- 
ficiency will take on unparalleled importance. 

WHO WILL TRAIN THE BRAINS THAT PREPARE 
THE COMMUNICATIONS? Equally important 
will be the training of the brains that will pre- 
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pare the communications to go over the long 
lines. Our business people are going to turn 
expectantly to all responsible figures in the 
public school system at all educational levels. 
They are going to ask a question that will run 
something like this: 

“Mr. Teacher, and Mr. American Citizen, 
‘an you supply us, beginning now and for the 
indefinite future, with unlimited thousands 
of carefully prepared young men and young 
women, expertly trained in business com- 
munication and thoroughly competent in 
their mastery of the English language for use 
in business? 

“Remember, Mr. Teacher and Mr. Ameri- 
‘an Citizen, these young people must be ac- 
curate, confident, rapid, and keenly trained 
in all the major forms of business communi- 
cation. They must be able to begin work the 
first day. We shall not have time to wet- 
nurse them through any apprenticeship. We 
want them thoroughly trained when they 
come to us. We want them to be able to do 
some one thing well when they present them- 
selves to us. We want them to be able to 
handle some one phase of business commu- 
nications at the start, whatever phase of 
communications we may choose to assign 
them. Will you have them ready at the right 
time? Will you have them ready in the right 
place? Will you have them ready in sufficient 
numbers? Are you, in brief, training young 
men and women who can write and commu- 
nicate effectively in business?” 

These are some of the first questions every 
educator, every school authority—all of us 
are going to have to be ready to answer. 

WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH? 
There can probably never be a final answer 
to Spencer’s query, ‘““What knowledge is of 
most worth?” Among the interesting blocks 
of evidence on this point, however, are the 
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results of a fifty-two page questionnaire sent 
to 1,600 graduates of the University of 
Minnesota. Preparing to set up a “general 
college,” the University sought guidance 
from those who had already gone through 
the educational mill, to see what they would 
do now with the benefit of hindsight, to see 
what courses they would choose, and to see 
what specialized training they would seek if 
they now had the golden opportunity to go 
back and do it all over again. After a few 
years in the rough and tumble of a com- 
petitive world, these 1,600 graduates had 
definite convictions as to what information 
and skills they wished they had acquired 
during their school days. A strikingly large 
percentage of those replying wish they had 
learned (1) how to write business letters and 
(2) how to make a speech. 

MAKING YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN MORE AR- 
TICULATE IN A WAY USEFUL TO society. It is, I 
think, a joint obligation of everyone to make 
every student under educational guidance 
more articulate, more competent at organ- 
izing his thought, and more able in expressing 
himself in a way useful to society. This articu- 
lateness and this competency at practical 
organization of thought may well come 
through universal training in business com- 
munication, a powerfully motivated training 
in the American language for business pur- 
poses. There can be no temporizing with 
this demand. The time is past for any further 
artful delay. There is heavy intelligent 
pressure, based upon world facts, that is call- 
ing for the fulfilling of this requirement. 
Business people grow more emphatic in their 
call for this training and in their denunciation 
of the hesitancy of some of our school systems 
to act. For training in business communica- 
tion, the time is now. 

Taught in the interests of society and 
business together, and moving with a pace 
and an accent exclusively its own, the 
language of business and +business corre- 
spondence will become one of the widely 
taught keystones (1) to more articulate un- 
derstanding, (2) to more lasting agreement 
among men, through the encouragement of 
more universal economic exchange, and (3) 
to the more effective exchange and trans- 
mission of ideas among our business-minded 
citizens. 

THE AMERICAN PACE ACCELERATES. A not- 
able feature of the life in the United States 
has been the increase in the pace of living, 
the accelerating tempo of business transac- 
tions, exchanges, and communications. Into 
the shrinking minutes of our modern working 
week must be packed a volume of business 
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many times greater than any known at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. To cope 
with the growing pressure, commerce has 
evolved short cuts in the form of ingenious 
mechanical aids and wire hook-ups, teletype 
machines, wireless pictorial transmitters, and 
radio recorders. In the business office the 
dictating and transcribing machines have 
helped to speed up business communication 
without curtailing the desirable personal 
contact of those who correspond. 

But of all the ingenious devices evolved to 
help business men keep pace with their 
correspondence needs and to handle with 
greater success the growing volume of com- 
munication, the simplest and least costly 
device has been to make all business ex- 
pressions crystal-clear. 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF CLEAR COMMUNICA- 
TION. ‘That there is an economic value in 
clear communication is undeniable. Swiftly 
over the clear mental track speeds the train 
of thought. Twice the comprehension, per- 
haps, takes place in half the time. And time, 
as the old aphorism puts it, is money. Cer- 
tainly this is true in business. Letters, for 
example, costing from one-third to one-half 
of a dollar each, are not written to shelter 
foggy thoughts. They must be made to 
carry a swift-running message framed under 
the guide of crystal-clear ideas. From the 
central idea there must be chiseled away 
everything nonessential to it. 

Behind the demand for clearness in lan- 
guage there is also a more general and equally 
powerful economic pressure. It is worth a 
moment’s thought now, and equally worth 
many an hour of independent reading 
later, to make note of some of the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in American 
life. The most significant of these changes 
are: 

1. The extensive use of machinery 

2. Mass production 

3. Standardization 

4. Organization of large units of production 
through mergers and combinations 

5. The chain store method of distribution 

6. More rapid forms of transportation and com- 
munication: speed trains, speed planes, in- 
stantaneous world-wide radio, space annihi- 
lators 

7. General acceleration of the tempo of life 

8. The shift of population 

9. Fashion shifts and long-time trends 

10. Broad social and economic changes 

These major changes have begun to test 
the mettle of every part of the business 
structure, including business communication. 
Words, phrases, clauses, and sentences, that 
are the tools of business, must keep abreast 
of the requirements of business. ‘These 
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modern requirements are relentless. They 
demand stern economy of mental effort and 
costly materials. They demand crystal- 
clearness. 

MAKING OUR CITIZENRY ARTICULATE ‘The 
complexity of our modern society demands, 
more than ever before, a citizenry trained 
and, if possible, swper-trained in the funda- 
mentals of clear communication. 

How can a democracy hope for success 
unless its citizenry is made articulate? How 
can any system of government, operating on 
the principle that the will of the majority 
must prevail, hope for permanence through 
the centuries, unless the beneficent light of 
human intelligence is permitted to filter into 
the humblest mind through the medium of 
simple and articulate human communica- 
tion? How can desirable social progress be 
achieved unless the potent thinking of 
scholars and specialists is made intelligible 
to the masses by being communicated to 
them in terms which they can understand? 
On the other hand, how can leaders of 
society and government give their full service 
to society and government unless our citi- 
zenry is trained to read, to write, and to 
speak articulately? Only in this way can 
leadership be comprehended and its guidance 
absorbed. Finally, how can we hope for 
desirable and peaceful economic evolution? 
How can we hope for a steady unfolding of 
economic patterns and practices into finer 
forms unless the citizenry of our complex 
society are able not only to express them- 
selves clearly to one another, but also to 
understand clearly the expression of others 
who are intellectually able to lead? 

Clearly, we have fallen astoundingly short 
of our obligation to the children and to the 
youth in our schools through our failure to 
train them more thoroughly in the most 
universal and pervasive form of writing and 
speaking—business communications. 

Business correspondence, ordinarily classi- 
fied as a general business subject, bears an 
exceptionally close relationship to the social- 
business subjects. It has many of the charac- 
teristics of the social-business subjects; and 
because its problems are for the most part 
similar to those of the social-business sub- 
jects, business correspondence may well be 
thought of in their terms. 

COMMUNICATION—A SUBJECT OF FIRST-RANK 
IMPORTANCE. The subject of English com- 
munication in business (or business English 
as it is commonly and sometimes dangerously 
called) is, without doubt, of primary and 


first-rank importance. As early as 1919 it 
was pointed out by the commission on the 
reorganization of secondary education of the 
National Education Association that “No 
other subject in the entire commercial cur- 
riculum has so much vocational and general 
value as business English. It is the subject 
which should receive first attention, yet it is 
the subject which is most often neglected.” 
When the date of its issuance is considered, 
the force of this statement is astounding. 
The committee considered the subject as 
having a generalized vocational value in that 
its use is normally required in all occupations 
rather than in only a few occupations. 

The remainder of the report of the Com- 
mission is, for our purposes, enormously sig- 
nificant. I quote: 

“In taking stock of the English needs in 
the commercial curriculum,” the N.E.A. re- 
port runs, “the following concluding observa- 
tions are offered: The businessman demands 
exact knowledge in the following fundamen- 
tals: spelling, capitalization, syllabication, 
abbreviations and contractions, simple punc- 
tuation, a reasonable working vocabulary, 
paragraphing, proper arrangement of a 
business letter, and the ability to copy rough 
drafts correctly. He also expects the boy or 
girl who enters his employment with high 
school training to be able to understand 
simple directions and to express himself or 
herself intelligibly in written and spoken 
English. These demands are surely not un- 
reasonable, and yet the high school graduate 
is often deficient in these fundamentals. For 
example, frequent analyses of shorthand 
transcripts show that not less than 80 per 
cent of the mistakes are due to ignorance of 
the fundamentals of English, and only 20 
per cent to faulty shorthand. This is a con- 
dition for which there is no satisfactory 
excuse,””! 

The justice of this statement cannot be 
questioned. With occasional exceptions, the 
subject of business correspondence is typic- 
ally taught in the senior or twelfth year of 
high school. The prerequisite for the subject 
is, as a result, normally and for practical 
purposes, three years of academic or general 
high school English. A course in academic 
English is sometimes given parallel to the 
business course in the senior year. 

On the whole, it is probably fair to say 
that, while teachers of business correspond- 
ence and business English have been acutely 
conscious of the demand made by the com- 
mission, their teaching efforts have been 
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severely hampered through lack of time 
(semester instead of full-year courses) and 
through lack of curricular emphasis of the 
subject by the curriculum authorities. These 
administrative defects loudly call for correction 
in the years immediately ahead. 

WHY MODERN SOCIETY TURNS ANEW TO THE 
COMMUNICATIONS EXPERT. Let us examine the 
steps of logic that link together the business 
correspondence and the business English 
classrooms and our modern society. 

Americans assume, rightly or wrongly, 
that from the American school system and 
specifically from the language classroom, our 
students slowly develop articulateness of 
expression. Beginning with the classroom, 
the steps are as follows: (The symbol > = 
“leads to’’) 

Articulate 
language> 

2. Crystal clear communication> 

3. Mutual understanding> 

4. Realization of imperative need for co-opera- 
tion> 


5. Success in maintaining our complex society 


expression, better mastery of the 


If, however, we look about us at the cur- 
rent social pattern and wonder what has gone 
wrong with it, we may be able to trace one 
defect by reversing the steps and beginning 
with society. In this event, the steps are: 

1. Complex 
of> 

2. Need for co-operation: 
calls for> 


3. Mutual understanding: 


society: It requires the satisfaction 


Co-operation in turn 


This arises from> 

4. Crystal clear communication: This can only be 
had when we have better mastered the art of 
how to teach> 


Articulate written and spoken expression in 
that most universal and pervasive form which 
I call business correspondence and the language 
of business. In America the English of business 
has, in turn, come to be the English of eeonom- 
ics and, hence, of government and of politics 

SHOWING THE PLACE OF THE AMERICAN LAN- 
GUAGE IN MODERN sociETy. The diagram on 
page 151 is a highly simplified graphic repre- 
sentation showing the relation which exists 
between the act of communication as an 
abstract instrument and society and_ its 
needs. ‘To master our native language, or to 
approach a reasonable mastery of it, is to 
achieve personal articulateness. Personal 
articulateness, the ability to express clearly 
a thought and, in turn, to comprehend 
thoughts expressed by another, is a form of 
social power. 

In explaining this diagram, may I make 
emphatic the following points: 

1. Language, even though devoted to the 
technical requirements of a_ specialism— 
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whether it be the specialism of business, of a 
profession, of a trade, or of any selected 
social grouping—is a tested, proved, and 
flexible means of clear communication. 

2. The genius of the American language is 
demonstrated in part by the flexibility with 
which it may be adapted to the needs of busi- 
ness groups, literary groups (including those 
interested in purely social communication), 
professional and technical groups, and labor 
and tradesmen groups, and also by the ease 
with which it may be made to function on the 
vocabulary of these groups. 

3. In serving broad groups like these, the 
sturdy yet sensitive communications me dium 
wins its place, finds its function, and adapts 
itself to the needs of society in general and of 
business in particular. 

In an American society, in which the social 
and economic aspects have become so vital 
in recent years, effective business communi- 
cation has quite clearly taken its place as the 
major form of composition. This medium of 
thought is, of course, to be observed, perhaps 
most commonly, in the form of the business 
letter and its related forms of mail. If care 
were taken by the users of this common in- 
strument of communication, the business 
letter would be highly efficient in producing 
the results expected. But needless waste is 
excessive. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LOSS THROUGH PHYSI- 
CAL WASTE AND HUMAN CARELESSNESS. ‘The 
Post Office Department estimates a loss each 
year of many millions of dollars from mis- 
directed mail. More than 10,000,000 pieces 
of mail, each year, are destroyed by the dead 
letter service, and many millions more are 
returned to the senders because of insufficient 
addresses. The Post Office Department re- 
ports that in the case of one large eastern 
firm, more than 50,000 letters were destroyed 
from one mailing sealed under first class 
postage, because no return was requested. 

HOW INSTRUCTION IN MODERN COMMUNICA- 
TION MAY DEVELOP VITAL SOCIAL UNDERSTAND- 
incs. This age, perhaps more than any pre- 
ceding period in history, calls for a new and 
more sensitive social understanding. It is 
entirely possible, in my judgment, to formu- 
late units of instruction in modern business 
communication, and to make these instruc- 
tional units yield certain fundamentally de- 
sirable social outcomes. I present below a 
series of units which I have formulated and 
tested under actual classroom conditions. It 
is, of course, too much to hope for complete 
agreement on the units and related values as 
I have chosen to define them. I believe that 
general agreement can be reached. 
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SUGGESTED UNITS OF INSTRUCTION IN BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


Units of Instruction 


Understanding the World Network of 
Business Communication 


. Understanding the Function of the 


Major Tools of Business Writing 
and Appreciation of their Impor- 
tance, with Rigorous Practice in the 
Mastery of These Tools 


. Understanding and Appreciation of 


the Human Equation in Business 
Composition, Vocabulary, and Lan- 
guage Exchange 


. Understanding the Responsibility and 


the Constructive Method for Creat- 
ing Effective Adjustment and Col- 
lection Letters 


). Understanding the Responsibility and 


the Constructive Method for Creat- 
ing Effective Application Letters 


. Understanding the Responsibility In- 


volved and the Constructive Meth- 
ods Advisable in Creating Effective 
Sales Letters and Advertisements 


Understanding the Responsibility for 
Comprehending and Mastering 
Other Important Forms of Business 
Composition: Reports, Staff Corre- 
spondence, and the Like 


. Understanding the Place of Spoken 


Communication in Business and the 
Constructive Method for Mastering 
Its Fundamentals 


Understanding the Significance of 
Business Books, the Profit Derived 
from a Working Acquaintance with 
the Literature of Business, and the 
Power Available from the Absorp- 
tion of The Condensed Wisdom and 
Guidance 


Understanding, in the Sensitive and 
Genuine Sense, of the Pervasive 
Reason for, and the Tremendously 
Developing Significance of, Ethics 
in Business Writing and Ethics in 
General Business Expression 
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Social Understanding To Be Developed 


Building up the concept of the interdependence of people and the 
need for mutual co-operation. 


Giving an appreciation of the part which certain materials of language 
have played in the advance of our complex and our huge commer- 
cial structure. 


Developing the concept of the unavoidable variability in the emo- 
tional and psychological reaction of others to common problems, 
always, of course, within the common framework of human mental 
limitations and habit patterns. 


Developing an appreciation of the rights and obligations of business- 
men in their relations with one another and with the public. Show- 
ing the importance of legal regulations, relative to expressed and 
implied warranties, contracts and contractual instruments, and 
regulatory laws of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Show- 
ing the dependence of all legitimate business on regulatory provi- 
sions and institutions. Building up an understanding of the con- 
tractual relationship as a means of social control. 


Credit: Developing a concept of legal provisions underlying 
monetary obligations and credit extension. Giving an understand- 
ing of how society as a whole is affected by our monetary and credit 
system, with special reference to its effect on policies of merchandis- 
ing and distribution. 


Creating a respect for one’s self and one’s capacity for giving service 
to his fellow man. Building up of the service ideal. 


Giving an appreciation and a mental grasp of the present movement 
to develop co-operation between competitors for the welfare of 
society by the formulation of codes. Building up a concept of the 
rights and the obligations of businessmen in their relations with 
one another and with the public. Developing the service ideal. 


Building up of the concept of the interdependence of human individu- 
als and the need for mutual co-operation within the business organi- 
zation, as well as within society and government in general. See 
also Unit A. 


Developing an understanding of the social value and importance of 
speaking intelligently and with an appreciation of the human equa- 
tion. See Unit C. 


Giving a comprehension of business as a social factor and developing 
those attitudes and ideals that make for worthy citizenship. Build- 
ing up the service ideal. Developing an appreciation of the relation 
of the occupation to allied occupations and to the vocational world 
as a whole. Evaluating business conduct in terms of its contribu- 
tion to society as a whole. 


Bringing out the vital need, in line with governmental policy, for 
elevating the ethics of business relationships. Giving a compre- 
hension of business as an ethical and social factor and developing 
those attitudes and ideals that make for worthy business partici- 
pation, and hence for worthy citizenship. Building up of the service 
ideal. Setting up ethical standards for the businessman and the 
office or store worker. Giving an appreciation and a full compre- 
hension of the present movement to develop co-operation between 
competitors for the welfare of society by the formulation of codes. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


leenth Edition — By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


\The textbooks and practice materials are generously illustrated in three colors. The 
illustrations are aids in teaching and aids in learning. 


The applications in the textbook cover all kinds of business records as well as pro- 


fessional and personal records. Additional optional problems are included in the ap- 
pendix. 


You have many choices of practice sets with or without business papers at reasonable 
prices to fit your requirements. 


There are achievement tests furnished for every student every year. There is no cost 
except for transportation. Keys and manuals are furnished free to teachers. Free Cer- 
tificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are available on request. Rolls of 
Honor for the bulletin board are also furnished free. 


The eighteenth edition introduces a new and carefully organized development of 
fundamental bookkeeping principles. The authors have worked out a spiral develop- 
ment of the principles, proceeding from a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first 
cycle through constantly expanding cycles. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many 
times in the form of a spiral. It is repeated five times in the first eighteen chapters. Each 
time the cycle is repeated some part of it is expanded. 





New subject matter is gradually introduced so that each new cycle provides an ex- 
pansion of the previous principles and the introduction of new subject matter. At the 
end of each complete cycle a complete-cycle exercise, project, or practice set is avail- 
¥) fable to give the student practice in applying the principles. 


‘At the ends of the various chapters, the student is given an opportunity to apply his 
knowledge to a variety of situations (situations involving business records, personal 
'records, social records, and professional records). In other words, the spirals gradually 
expand (a) by the gradual introduction of new subject matter and (b) by an increase 
in the variety and the difficulty of applications. 
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Developing Accuracy and Speed in Typewriting 
in Weeks instead of Months 


by 


Lillian B. Forrester 
Instructor-Co-ordinator of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Public Instruction 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


When beginning typewriting is presented 
according to the accompanying lessons, 
students should be writing up to 30 words a 
minute on standard ten-minute tests at the 
end of three weeks of training. 

Although these assignments may seem 
simple, they are based on the principle of 
introducing the function of each finger sepa- 
rately, with all vertical reaches for that 
finger given at one time. This avoids the 
mental confusion caused when letters for 
two or more fingers are given in a single as- 
signment. Five assignments give complete 
mastery of the keyboard, including figures, 
that are usually neglected in early assign- 
ments. 

Monotony is avoided in these first five 
assignments by practice to music, with a 
rhythmical and gradual increase in speed. 
Two-letter words of high frequency are in- 
troduced in the sixth assignment, and sen- 
tences are introduced in assignments seven to 
ten. The student has his first experience with 
speed tests in assignments eleven and twelve. 

The day-to-day procedure is as follows: 

First Day—Presentation of machine parts 
and hand exercises. 

Second Day—Presentation of keyboard: 
(a) home position with practice of location; 
(b) tabulation mechanism; (c) fourth row 
of keys with depressed shift key; (d) hand 
exercises. 

Introduce and practice Assignment 1, 
using phonograph records for large classes 
and the metronome for smaller groups or 
individual instruction. Drill half of the 
period. 

Third Day—Assignment 1 on page 155 
handed in at the beginning of the class 
period; grades given according to the grad- 
ing scale on page 156. 

During the first half of the period, review 
Assignment 1; drill with gradual increase of 
speed. During the last half of the period 
introduce and practice Assignment 2 with 
phonograph records or the metronome and 
increase speed gradually, Drill the entire 
period. 
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Fourth Day—<Assignment 2 handed in at 
the beginning of the class period and graded. 

Review Assignments 1 and 2 with in- 
creased speed the first half of the period. 
During the last half of the period introduce 
and practice Assignment 3 with phonograph 
records or the metronome and _ increase 
speed gradually. 


Fifth Day—Assignment 3 handed in and 
graded. 

Review Assignments 1 to 3 during the 
first half of the period. During the last half 
of the period introduce and practice Assign- 
ment 4 with phonograph records or the 
metronome and increase speed gradually. 


Sixth Day—Assignment 4 handed in at 
the beginning of the class period; grades 
given according to the grading scale. 

Drill on Assignment 5 the first half of the 
period. During the last half of the period 
review Assignments 1 through 4 with ever- 
increasing speed. 

Seventh Day—<Assignment 5 handed in at 
the beginning of the class period; grades 
given according to the grading scale. 

Drill on Assignment 6 the first half of the 
period. During the last half of the period 
review Assignments 1 through 5 with ever- 
increasing speed. 

Eighth Day 
graded. 

Drill on Assignment 7 the first half of the 
period. During the last half of the period 
review Assignments 1 to 6 with increased 
speed. 


-Assignment 6 handed in and 


Ninth Day—Assignment 7 handed in and 
graded. 

Drill on Assignment 8 the first half of the 
period. During the last half of the period 
review Assignments 1 through 7 with ever- 
increasing speed. 

Tenth Day—Assignment 8 handed in and 
graded. 

Drill on Assignment 9 the first half of the 
period. During the last half of the period 
review Assignments 1 through 8 with ever- 


increasing speed. 
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Eleventh Day—Assignment 9 handed in 
and graded. 

Drill on Assignment 10 the first half of 
the period. During the last half of the pe- 
riod review Assignments 1 through 9 with 
ever-increasing speed. 

Twelfth Day—Assignment 10 handed in 
and graded. 

Test for five minutes on Assignment 11 
after rhythm typing on material at increas- 
ing speeds. Review drills on Assignments 1 
through 5 at ever-increasing speeds (forcing 
speed). Explain method of grading tests. 

Thirteenth Day—Review explanation of 
method used in student grading of tests. 

Test for five minutes on Assignment 12 
after rhythm typing on material at increas- 
ing speeds. Review drills on Assignments 6 
through 10 at increasing speeds (forcing 
speed). 

Fourteenth Day—Entire period spent on 
ten-minute standard speed tests of a simple 
variety. 

Fifteenth Day—Entire period spent on 
ten-minute standard speed tests, drills for 
speed development, and remedial typing 
based on the errors made on all tests taken 
to date. 

It should be understood that in order to 
obtain a comparatively high rate of speed 
with accuracy in three weeks, the instructor 
must drill the students with rhythm at a 
constantly increasing rate of speed during 
each entire period; that is, for fifteen one- 
hour periods. With this method, at least 
half of the students in junior college or high 
school senior classes should be typing from 
15 to 30 words a minute accurately on 
standard ten-minute tests at the end of the 
three-week period. 

I wish to emphasize here that if an in- 
structor is to succeed with this method in 
the given time, he must work hard every 
moment of the fifteen class periods. Con- 
trary to general opinion, beginning type- 
writing when taught is anything but a “snap” 
for the instructor; however, it is a course in 
which the instructor can either work hard 
or just drift with little effort if he so desires. 
“The test of the pudding is in the eating.” 


If an instructor produces rapid, accurate 
typists in a short period of time, he is with- 
out doubt a hard worker. 
BEGINNING TYPEWRITING LESSONS 
Directions: Each assignment must be 


placed on one page of typing paper. Eyes 
must be kept on the chart and not on the 
keyboard. Fingers must hover over the 
guide keys (sometimes called “home keys’’) 


when not being used. Set marginal stops 
for one-half to one inch margins. 


Grading Scale 
Each perfect assignment. .A grade 


1 to 2errors.............B grade 

3 to 4errors.............C grade 

5 errors..... ...D grade 

6 errors. . ..F grade 
Assignment 1 

Lines 


5 jmu7 jmu7 jmu7 jmu7 
5 fvr4 fvr4 fvr4 fvr4 
10 jmu7 fvr4 jmu7 fvr4 


Assignment 2 
Lines 
5 hny6 hny6 hny6 hny6 
5 gbid gbt5 gbt5 gbtd 
10 hny6 gbt5 hny6 gbt5 
Assignment 3 
Lines 
5 k,i8 k,i8 k,i8_ k,i8 
5 dee3 dcee3 dee3 dee3 


10 k,i8 dee3 k,i8 dee3 
, Assignment 4 
Lines 
5 1lo9 Lod Lod 1Lo9 
5 sxw2 sxw2 sxw2 sxw2 
0 |l.o9 sxw2 1.09 = sxw2 
; Assignment 5 
Lines 


5 ;/p0 ;/p0 ;/p0 ;/p0 
5 azq azq azq = azq 
10 ;/p0 azq ;/p0 azq 
10 #%- #%- #*- te 
Assignment 6 
(T'wo-letter Words of High Frequency) 
Type thirty copies of the following line. 
Place on one page in groups of five lines. 


if it is in or on of oh as am at an ad we be he me to go do so us up by 


Assignment 7 


Type each of the following lines seven times. Double space between groups of seven. 


He is to go by an ad if I am to do so. It is I. 

Is it to be I or is it to be he? Oh, do we go up? 
I go to it if I go. Oh, I am to be in it if we go! 

Am I to go if we go up? If it is so do we go up? 
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Assignment 8 (Number Drill) 


Type seven copies of each line, twenty-eight lines to a page. Double space between 
groups of seven. 
Is it at 1:00, or is it at 2:00? It is at 1 or 2. 
No, it is at 3:00; or is it as 4, 5, or 6? It is at 6 or 9. 
My no. is 7. We go at 8:00. He is to go on at 3, 4, or 5. 
It ison 9. It is by an ox. Is it an ox? It is at 7 or 8. 


Assignment 9 (Three-letter Word Drill) 


Type five copies of each line, thirty lines to a page. Double space between groups of 
five. 
yes jar hit fun old red nun win ace ale cot new hey did new 
not fit ask see vow all won jay hot gay day was buy lip run 
for one two you the end sir why are any can way try buy for 


Yes, try to buy one if you can, sir. My day was at an end. 
Any two of us can bar the way. Buy two for us if you can. 
Her joy was to own a gay hat. Yes, I can buy two for you. 
Assignment 10 (Short Word Sentence Drill) 
Type five copies of each line, thirty lines to a page. Double space between groups of 
five. 
Few ate the ham. The cot was new. The old key did not fit. 


Her vow was to win. He got the new run. He hit the red jar. 
Be kind and put the cat in the zoo. Fill the jug with vim. 


Ask and you may see. Do not bar the way. I am sure we shall. 

Lie here an hour. Is our flag down? You are not able to do all. 

My kit bag is old. She will quit in two days. Yes, she is here. 
Assignment 11 


Directions: Set marginal stops for one-half inch margins. Type for five minutes on 
the following assignments and compute the score. 


The ham is good to eat. The girl had a new coat. Her vow was to be kind. 73 
The old key did not fit the door. One cannot do all there is to do, can one? 150 
He will quit before his time is up. Be sure to be on time if you can. 221 
Put the jug in here. The vine is full of grapes. She got a new gun today. 296 
Jack will be sure to be here on time. Use the grapes to fill the jug with wine. 376 
Do you run to see the fire? The dog and the cat had a fight in the back yard. 454 
There was a big cat in the zoo when I was there. 502 


Assignment 12 


Drrections: Set marginal stops for one-half inch margins. Type for five minutes on 
the following assignment and compute the score. 


This girl is a good worker; she has a good job, and she will drive her car too. 79 
This boy has a poor job with small pay but he will work hard and get a raise. 156 
They quit calling after I phoned that Ed would fix the kite for Zack before one. 237 
Joe fixed the kit for Zack today, and the child was a very happy child again. 315 
The boy worked hard each day hoping to earn a raise by the end of the year. 390 
This size shoe is right for me but the other size is too small to fit very well. 500 


Grading Instructions 
Practice the material given above as assigned. Grade as follows: 


903 strokes + 5 (five strokes to word, average) = 181 gross words. 


(Number of errors must be multiplied by 10 and subtracted from gross number 
of words.) 


If there are no errors: 181 + 5 (minutes of writing) = 18 words a minute (on 
practiced material) 


Directions: Type the same series of sentences for ten minutes and compute speed. 
903 strokes + 5 (average five strokes to a word) = 181 gross words. 
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Appointments at Rider College 


Sally Winfrey, formerly of the Claymont, 
Delaware, High School faculty, has been 
appointed as an instructor in journalism at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. A 
graduate of the University of Richmond, 
Richmond, Virginia, in the class of 1927, 
Miss Winfrey received her Master’s degree 
from the Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1940. She also has studied 
journalism in the graduate school of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Lillian Rhoads, a graduate of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
is now teaching English and English litera- 
ture at Rider College. She was originally 
from Texas. 

Helen Strausburg, Leonore Peppetts, and 
Frances Evans, graduates of Rider, are also 
among the new faculty members. Miss 
Strausburg teaches secretarial studies and 
Miss Peppetts instructs shorthand and type- 
writing. Miss Evans also teaches shorthand 
and typewriting. 

Dr. John Johnson has been selected to 
replace Dr. Joseph Burns, instructor in the 
medical secretarial training. Dr. Johnson, 
who taught at Rider preceding Dr. Burns, 
aided in the organization of the medical 
secretarial department in the college. 

An increase in enrollment has made these 
appointments necessary. 
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Utah Officers 


James E. Haslam, a commercial teacher in 
the Salt Lake City Public Schools, is the new 
president of the Utah Education Association. 
Mr. Haslam has also served as president of 
the Salt Lake Teachers Association. He has 
been active in numerous civic and educa- 
tional organizations for many years. He 
has served on N. E. A. advisory committees 
and has been a member of the legislative 
committee for Salt Lake City schools. 

The new chairman of the business section 
of Utah Education Association is Dr. Dil- 
worth Walker of the University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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Submit List of Graduate Studies 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will publish its 
annual list of all Master’s and Doctor’s theses 
and dissertations in the field of business edu- 
cation early in the spring. 

All schools, whether members of the Asso- 
ciation or not, are urged to submit a list of 
their graduate studies. The list should in- 
clude the graduate studies to be completed 
this year, those in process, and any other 
pieces of research along the line of business 
education. The lists should be sent to Lelah 
Brownfield, Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama, not later than January 15, 1946. 
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Appointments at George Washington 
niversity 

Dorothy H. Veon, executive officer of the 
department of secretarial studies, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
has announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing special lecturers and faculty members: 

Clyde W. Humphrey, research agent in 
business education, United States Office of 
{ducation, has been appointed lecturer in 
business communications at the George 
Washington University. 

Lewis R. Toll, on leave of absence from 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, and at present employed by the 
Office of Price Administration, is lecturer in 
conference and court reporting at the 
University. 

June E. Ayers is associated this semester 
with the University as an assistant in the 
department of secretarial studies. 
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Promotions at Fresno 

Dr. Louis Mudge, associate professor of 
commerce, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California, has reported that President 
Thomas recently announced some faculty 
promotions, which include an associate pro- 
fessorship for Mrs. Lilah Bradford and an 
assistant professorship for Mrs. Helen 
Rohrer. These two ladies have been doing 
outstanding work in business education at 
Fresno State College. 
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Choices of Adding and Calculating 


machine courses 








COMBINATION TEXTBOOKS 
AND WORKBOOKS WITH TESTS 


You may obtain an inexpensive combina- 
tion textbook and workbook for all kinds of 
calculating machines, including the add- 
ing listing machines and calculators of all 
models. Each book consists of a series of 
lessons with periodic achievement tests. 


The books available are listed at the right. 


Vocational Efficiency Drills 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


Office Machines Course 
Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses below) 


Key-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 


Crank-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
Ten-Key Adding Listing Machine 
Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


Full Keyboard Adding Listing Ma- 
chine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
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Forty-eighth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Host— Ohio Business Teachers Association 





Hotel Netherland Plaza— Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 27, 28, 29, 1945 


Convention Theme — “Fifty Years of Progress in Business Education” 


President Ivan Mitchell of the 
National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation has released the following 
program for the forty-eighth an- 
anual convention of N. B. T. A. 
This convention will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of N. B. T. A. It will, therefore, 
be a Golden Jubilee celebration. 

An examination of the program will show 
that it is packed full of interesting speeches 
and discussions, with many capable speakers 
participating. 

Many related meetings will be held on 
the opening day, Thursday. The Ohio Busi- 
ness Teachers Association is sponsoring the 
reception and informal dance on the opening 
evening, December 27. Each member of the 
Ohio group will serve as an individual host. 

The local committee has been working 
very hard to make the convention run 
smoothly. This committee is headed by 
Robert Finch, supervisor of business educa- 
tion of the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Memberships are coming in rapidly in- 
dicating that the membership for this year 
will be the greatest in the history of 
N.B.T.A. The hotel reservations also 
indicate a large attendance. 

You will save yourself time at the con- 
vention if you will pay your dues in advance. 





The dues amount to only $2.00 a 
year and payment should be sent 
to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
No one will be admitted to any 
meeting without his membership 
identification badge. Membership 
in N. B. T. A. also entitles you to 
the joint yearbook of N. B. T. A. and 
EK. C. 'T. A., as well as the joint magazine of 
N. B. T. A. and E. C. T. A. The new name 
of this magazine is American Business Edu- 
cation. 

The officers and executive board members 
of N. B. T. A. are as follows: president, Ivan 
Mitchell, Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; first vice-president, Icie B. John- 
son, High School, Amarillo, Texas; second 
vice-president, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; treasurer, Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Executive Board members: Ivan Mitchell, 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California; Nettie M. Huff, Huff 
College, Kansas City, Missouri; Ivan E. 
Chapman, Board of Education, Detroit, 








A Message from the President: 


This is our fiftieth anniversary 








and is a great opportunity for a reunion at the end of the war. Come 
and help us celebrate the Golden Jubilee. Hotel conditions are crowded 
in every city, and single rooms are difficult to obtain, but if you will 
send your reservation promptly to Hotel Netherland Plaza, you have 
good assurance of obtaining a room. You have a better chance if you 
arrange to occupy a double room with a friend. If you cannot be ac- 
commodated in the headquarters hotel, the local committee of N. B. T. A. 
will assign you to a first-class hotel within a block of the headquarters 
hotel. If you have not already paid your dues, please send your remit- 
tance of $2.00 to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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Michigan; Lloyd V. Douglas, State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


PROGRAM 





Thursday, December 27 
9:00 a. M.-12:00 A. M. 


ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS—Under 
direction of Ray G. Price, exhibit man- 
ager 


2:00 a. M.—5:00 A. M. 
N. B. T. A. REGISTRATION 


8:30 Pp. m.—11:30 P. mM. 


RECEPTION AND INFORMAL DANCE 
N. B. T. A.—Hlosts will be members of 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Friday, December 28 
10:00 a. M.-12:00 A. M. 
Mitchell, 


Presiding: Ivan 
N.B. T. A. 
Invocation: Reverend Harry K. Eversull, 
The Council of Churches of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Introduction 
Officers 

Address of Welcome: Honorable James 
Garfield Stewart, Mayor, City of Cin- 
cinnati 

Greetings: Dr. Claude V. Courter, super- 
intendent of Cincinnati Public Schools 

Announcements: J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, secretary of N.B.T.A.; 

Robert Finch, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Cincinnati Public Schools, chair- 
man of local committee on arrange- 
ments 

Music: Western Hills High School, A 
Cappella Choir, Willis Beckett, con- 
ductor 

Address: “‘What Has Business Education 
Learned from the Past”—Hamden L. 
Forkner, Columbia University, New 


York 


president of 


of Executive Board and 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 28 
Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas 
Chairman, Leslie J. Whale, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan; vice-chair- 
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man, Ray G. Price, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 
Lura Lynn Straub, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, Wyoming 

2:00 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 

Theme: “Current Issues in the Training of 
Business Teachers in Colleges and Uni- 
versities’—Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of ‘Tennessee, Knoxville, 
‘Tennessee 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

Panel Discussion of Current Issues in the 
Training of Business Teachers in Col- 
leges and Universities—discussion leader, 
Dr. McKee Fisk, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, New York; panel mem- 
bers—Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois; Ann Brewington, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Paul 
A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Russell J. Hos- 
ler, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; Dr. John M. Trytten, princi- 
pal of University High School and 
assistant professor of business education 
at University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 28 
Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liasion officer, Ivan E. Chapman 
Chairman, Bernard F. Baker, board of 
education, Chicago, Illinois; vice-chair- 
man, L. W. Mallory, Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; secretary, 
Ruth Griffith, McKinley Senior High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


2:00 p. m.—5:00 P. mM. . 


Theme: “Improvement of the Vocational 
Aspects of Business Education” 

“How Schools and Employers Can Co- 
operate for Better Vocational Business 
Education”—Louis Keck, The Striet- 
mann Biscuit Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

“Improvement of Vocational Business Edu- 
cation from the Standpoint of a Business 
Teacher”’—Paul H. Seay, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Improvement of Vocational Business Edu- 
cation from the Viewpoint of the State 
Supervisor’—John A. Beaumont, super- 
visor of business education, state of 
Illinois, Springfield, Hlinois 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

“Improvement of Teacher Preparation for 

Vocational Business Education” —Elvin 
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S. Eyster, professor of business admin- 
istration, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 
Exchange of Ideas and Questions Between 
Speakers (Re-emphasis of vital points 
and controversial matters considered) 
Questions from Audience 


PRIVATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Friday, December 28 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Nettie M. Huff 
Chairman, S. B. Traisman, Business In- 
stitute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; vice-chairman, C. W. Hanke, 
Browns Business and Secretarial School, 
St. Louis, Missouri; secretary, Mrs. L. T. 
Maze, Fond du Lac Commercial Col- 

lege, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


2:00 p. M.—5:00 P.M. 


Theme: “Forward March for the Private 
Business Schools!” 

“Prophets for Profits’—R. E. Stewart, 
school sales manager, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, New York 

“The Secret Weapon of the Private Busi- 
ness Schools”—O. M. Correll, president, 
Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

“If I Were a Private School Operator’”— 
M. H. Wright, president, Stenographic 
Machines, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

“What I Think Today About Tomorrow” 
—Fred Geisel, business manager, The 
Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Saturday, December 29 
10:00 a. M.—-12:00 A. M. 

Presiding: Ivan Mitchell, president of 
N.B. T. A. 

Address: Felix N. Pitt, Superintendent of 
Archdiocese of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Address: ‘*The Challenge of Youth”’— 
Howard Lane, public relations depart- 
ment, Detroit Police 


Annual Business Meeting and Election of 
Officers 


SOCIAL BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 29 
Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Lloyd V. Douglas 


Chairman, Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-chairman, 
Elmer Nickel, High School, Decatur, 


December, 1945 


Illinois; secretary, Virginia Williams, 
Technical High School, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota 

1:30 p. m.—5:00 P. M. 


Panel on Social Business Education— 
moderator, McKee Fisk, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 

“Social Business Concepts at Various Grade 
Levels of the Secondary Schools”—Dr. 
A. J. Lawrence, head of department of 
business education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
““A Suggested Program for Social Business 
Education in the Secondary Schools”— 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York 
“Consumer Education in the Social Busi- 
ness Subjects’—Dr. Henry Harap, 
associate director, division of survey 
and field studies, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
“Guidance in Social Business Subjects”— 
Robert L. Fleming, principal, South 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 29 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Ivan E. Chapman 

Chairman, W. S. Barnhart, vice-principal 
of Emmerich Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana;  vice- 
chairman, Dr. J. Marvin Sipe, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston, Texas; sec- 
retary, Ida Wallace, Northeastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


1:30 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 


“Significant Achievements in the Admin- 
istration of Business Education”—Emil 
Hostetler, co-ordinator for commercial 
education, department of vocational 
education, Norwood Public Schools, 
Norwood, Ohio 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

“Undeveloped Areas in the Administration 
of Business Education in Secondary 
Schools” —William R. Foster, head of 
business education department, East 
High School, Rochester, New York 


Discussion 
OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 29 
Under direction of N. B. T. A. liaison 
officer, Icie B. Johnson, first vice-presi- 
dent of N. B. T. A. 


Chairman, Bernice Hartman, Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, Oak 
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Park, Illinois; vice-chairman, Agnes 
Meehan, George Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; secretary, 
Dorothy Minikel, Senior High School, 
Midland, Michigan 

1:30 Pp. M.—4:00 P.M. 

Director of Panel Discussion—H. B. 
Bauernfeind, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

“Some Comparisons of Various Methods 
of Teaching Office Machines”—H. B. 
Bauernfeind, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Role of Schools in Rendering Person- 
nel Service for Business and Industry” — 
Opal H. DeLancey, assistant professor, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

“Demonstration of the Operation of the 
Ditto Machine’—representative of the 
Dobson-Evans Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

“Calculator Training for Varied-Ability 
Students for Part-Time Use’—Miss 
E. M. Daniels, head of operators school 
division, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion period open to members of the 
audience and led by speakers of the 
round table 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 29 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. liaison 
officer, Icie B. Johnson, first vice-presi- 
dent of N. B. T. A. 

Chairman, Elsie Garlow, High School, 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, 
Alfred H. Quintette, South High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio; secretary, Arthur L. 
Walker, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

1:30 p. M.-5:00 P. M. 

A Demonstration in Shorthand Speed 
Building—Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

A Demonstration of Effective Techniques 
in Teaching Transcription—Wallace B. 
Bowman, Albert Leonard High School, 
New Rochelle, New York 

A short question-discussion period will 
follow each demonstration 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 29 
Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Evan Armstrong 
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Chairman, H. G. Enterline, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; vice-chairman, A. L. 
Fry, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois; secretary, Gertrude 
Murray, High School, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan 


1:30 p. M.—5:00 P.M. 


Discussion Leader—Earl Clevenger, head 
of commerce department, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma 

“Fifty Years of Progress in Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Instructions’—J. F. 
Sherwood, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Present-day Methods of Teaching Ac- 
counting on the Collegiate Level”— 
Ralph F. Beckert, professor of account- 
ing, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

“Present-day Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping on the High-school Level”— 
Bruce E. Gerdes, head of department 
of business, Senior High School, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana 

Discussion 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 29 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Nettie Huff 

Chairman, W. M. Oates, Nettleton Com- 
mercial College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; vice-chairman, Mrs. Ward 
Hamilton, Hamilton College of Com- 
merce, Mason City, Iowa; sccretary, 
Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green Bay 
Business College, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin 


1:30 p. M.—5:00 P. mM. 


“Public Relations Both In and Out of the 
Classroom”—A. M. Luther, president, 
Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 

“International Relations in the Private 
School Field”—W. F. Marshall, prin- 
cipal, Westervelt School, London, On- 
tario, Canada 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

“‘Pre-professional Courses for Veterans” — 
Thomas M. Dodds, dean, Bryant & 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York 

“The Private School Workshop and _ the 
Benefits Derived Therefrom’—Clem 
Boling, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 29 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. liaison 
officer, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, second 
vice-president of N. B. T. A. 

Chairman, Lawrence Thomson, chief of 
business education division, State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, 
Lansing, Michigan; vice-chairman, Glen 
C. Rice, co-ordinator of distributive 
education, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; secretary, W. G. 
Dallas, Frank B. Willis High School, 
Delaware, Ohio 


1:30 Pp. M.—5:00 P.M. 

Panel Discussion Theme: “Current Prob- 
lems of Distributive Education”’— 
chairman, Maurice Baker, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; 
other members—Marguerite Loos, state 
supervisor of distributive education, 
Ohio; Mrs. Helen Hickman, executive 
training counselor, Shillito’s Depart- 
ment Store, Cincinnati, Ohio; Otis Cook, 
director, Michigan Retail Institute, 
Lansing, Michigan; Jess Powers, co- 
ordinator of distributive education, 
Fostoria, Ohio; Margaret Sites, co- 
ordinator of distributive education, 
alliance, Ohio; Mildred Elizabeth Kre- 
mer, personnel director, Alms and 
Doepke, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Film: “We Choose * Retailing’”—Otis 
Cook, director, Michigan Retail Insti- 
tute, Lansing, Michigan 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

Panel Discussion Theme: “‘Current Prob- 
lems of Commercial Co-op”—Helen 
King, co-ordinator, Washington Court 
House, Ohio; Myrtle Cratty, co-ordi- 
nator, East Liverpool, Ohio; Mrs. Marie 
Badanes Hoffmeister, personnel di- 
rector, Rollman’s, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mrs. Gertrude McClure, office manager, 
Lawton’s, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“ce 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Saturday, December 29 
6:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Ivan Mitchell, president of 
N. B. T. A. 
Speaker: Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio 


Announcement of Convention City for 
1946 


Presentation of New Officers 
Dancing 


December, 1945 


N. A. A. C. S. Meeting in Cincinnati 

The board of governors of the National As- 
sociation of ,Accredited Commercial Schools 
has officially decided to hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on Thursday, December 27, 1945. 
This meeting will be held in connection with 
the convention of the N. B.T.A. It will 
convene at 10:00 A. M. and continue through- 
out the day. 

The program committee has arranged the 
details for the meeting. It has secured as 
guest speaker Charles S. Wilson of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Mr. Wilson is a con- 
sultant and management engineer. He has 
been employed by N. W. Ayer and Son as 
school representative. For the past three 
years Mr. Wilson has been working with 
schools and colleges helping to analyze their 
problems and work out solutions. He is a 
“trouble shooter” from sales promotion to 
sound finance. We believe his talk will be 
worth the cost of your trip to the annual 
meeting. 

The afternoon of December 27 will be de- 
voted to problems of standards, management 
and its responsibility to its teachers, the 
function and scope of the personnel director’s 
work, and allied subjects. ‘The complete 
program will be ready and forwarded to you 
as soon as possible. 

om * * 


Columbia Luncheon at N. B. T. A. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold a luncheon meeting 
in connection with the National Business 
Teachers Association convention in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on Friday, December 28, at 
12:30 p. m. in the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
All former and present students of ‘Teachers 
College are cordially invited. For further 
information see the printed program at the 
convention. 

a . 


Meetings in Connection with N. B. T. A. 

The following other meetings are sched- 
uled in Cincinnati in connection with the 
N. B. T. A. convention as follows: 

Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity, Pi Omega Pi, 
Administrative Board National Council for 
Business Education, Ohio Business Teachers 
Association, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Executive Committee of Department of 
Business Education of N. E. A., Michigan 
Teachers. For more information see the 
convention program. 

The announcement of the Delta Pi Epsilon 
banquet is on page 165 of this issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 
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Economic Geography 


By Staples and York 
Third Edition 






ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is more 
than a compilation of economic facts. 
The facts are woven together in an 
interesting pattern. The student is 

given the answers as to why certain 
geographic and economic facts are 

true. He sees the results of distribu- 

tion of economic wealth. He gets a . 
clearer picture of the effects of 

climate, transportation, natural re- 

sources, and many other factors that 

go to make up our whole world pat- 

tern. 


If you adopt ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY today, it will continue to be 


up to date for a long time, because its a Oe Foe an Poe e 
treatment does not depend on the ne nie ene Og NOS 


, re , ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. Many 
changing political boundaries of the 
world. teachers have given their students a 
choice of books for supplementary read- 
ing and have found that they usually 
select ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
This experience has led to the adoption 











of the book for basal class use. Try this 
experiment with your students, and they 


will tell you why they like the book. 








South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Course for Small Business Operators 


One of the first instances in which panel 
discussion technique is applied to such prac- 
tical problems is shown in a short intensive 
course in organization and operation of a 
small business that is being given this year 
by the Syracuse University Extension School 
in co-operation with the New York State 
Department of Commerce. O. Richard 
Wessels, associate professor of business edu- 
cation and secretarial science at the Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the fifteen-week 
program. 

The course consists of panel discussions in 
which outstanding Syracuse businessmen 
supply practical information based on their 
own experiences. Each week a single aspect 
of the small business is considered. For ex- 
ample, a panel of bankers discuss “‘Financing 
Your Own Business,” and real estate men are 
called for information on “Selecting the 
Right Location.” Approximately fifty prom- 
inent business leaders are contributing their 
time to help veterans and others to under- 
stand the problems of business organization. 

The course is designed to meet the needs of 
those who plan to operate or are now oper- 
ating a small business firm. It is also in- 
tended for those who want to obtain a better 


understanding of merchandising and retail- 
ing. Special attention is given to the needs of 
veterans under the educational and loan 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. Ex- 
servicemen comprise half of the course’s en- 
rollment. 

Classes meet every Thursday evening in 
the informal atmosphere of the colonial room 
in Hendricks Chapel on the Syracuse Uni- 
versity campus. The first hour consists of 
short talks by prominent business leaders, 
followed by an interchange of ideas between 
members of the class and members of the 
panel. No textbooks are used, and there is no 
final examination. 

Those in regular attendance will receive 
certificates on completion of the work. 

e a Be 


Delta Pi Epsilon To Meet in Cincinnati 


The national council of Delta Pi Epsilon 
(honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education) will have a banquet at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in connection with the annual convention of 
the National Business Teachers Association. 
This banquet will be held Friday evening, 
December 28, at 6:30 p. . in parlors A, B, C, 
and D of this hotel. Get tickets on the regis- 
tration floor. Price is $2.50 plus tax. 








RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


By Moore, Wheland, File 





RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE has 
several important uses. It may be used for 
a short general course in elementary book- 
keeping for nonvocational students; it may 
be given as a preparatory bookkeeping 
course; or it may be used with students who 
may have difficulty in the regular voca- 
tional course. 


fa YOu may obtain a one-semester volume 

"or a one-year volume. Optional work- 

books are available. A practice set for a retail store is recommended. Other 
optional practice sets may be used. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
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Appointments at Missouri Valley College 
| rennet Dr. Lois Cross, for- 
merly associate professor 
of secretarial administra- 
tion at Queens College, 
Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, is the new head of 
the department of secre- 
tarial training and com- 
mercial education at 
Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri. Dr. 
Cross previously taught 
at Scudder School, New 
York City; Clay High 
School, ‘Toledo, Ohio; 
and Marion College, 
Marion, Virginia. She re- 
ceived her B. A. degree and M. A. degree 
from Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, and her Doctor’s degree from New 
York University, New York City. 

Dr. Esther Liffring, who taught last year 
in the high school at Colfax, Iowa, has been 
appointed assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of secretarial training at Missouri 
Valley College. Her Doctor’s degree was 
received from the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 














Dr. Lois Cross 


Froehlich Appointed at Montclair 


Paul E. Froehlich is 
the new head of the de- 
partment of business at 
New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey. He _ suc- 
ceeded Francis R. Geigle 
who left teaching to go 
into the banking busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Froehlich has had 
fourteen years of teach- 
ing experience in New 
York, New Jersey, and 
Indiana schools. He has 
also had five years of 
business experience in 
accounting, selling, and management ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Froehlich is a graduate of Anderson 
College, Anderson, Indiana. He obtained 
his M. A. degree from Columbia University, 
New York City, and is now studying at New 
York University, New York City. He has 
also done some research work in Vienna and 
Berlin. 

Mr. Froelich’s experience gives him a good 
background for teacher-training. 








Paul E. Froehlich 
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Run a Small Business.” 


New York 


Cincinnati 





for vocational 
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a pogo emphasis on i, 
eae to run a small business 


Business Principles and Management 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is recommended for a final 
course that will teach students how business is organized and how it operates, 
including financing, buying, selling, budgeting, and managing. This book is 
the basis of special books prepared for the Armed Forces Institute on ‘How to 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


By Shilt and Wilson 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Get More Speen in Less Time 


with 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


Fourth Edition by Lessenberry 





Ask any teacher who is using 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, Fourth Edition. She will tell you that she 
is getting better results than she has ever obtained 
with any previous book. The plan followed in this 
book is to alternate the drives for speed and the drives 
for accuracy. Special new drills and exercises are 
included for forcing speed and accuracy. With this 
book it is not uncommon for the average speed in the 
class to be thirty words a minute (on three-minute or 
five-minute tests) with a high degree of accuracy at 
the end of thirty lessons. The student gets a quick 
start. Within a few lessons, he is writing complete 
sentences and is soon writing complet2 paragraphs 
and whole letters. 








Punctuation, grammar, and style are constantly em- 
phasized because these are important in the training 
of a good typist or stenographer. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your present 
typewriting book, be sure to examine 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, and try some 
of the new drills and exercises. You may obtain a 
one-year volume or a two-year volume with optional 
workbooks and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





Fourth of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





Sometimes a teacher receives a bit of 
“pay” that is not identified by the dollar 
sign. Nor is the commodity a teacher re- 
ceived quoted on the market page. Such a 
reward came to me recently. Perhaps I 
should be too modest to pass along the story, 
but it may serve to lift the spirits of some 
other teacher. I assure you, teacher friends, 
you will likewise be rewarded. 


A broadcaster had just finished reminding 
me of how little I could do to boost the war 
efforts of our country. It was late for visi- 
tors, so the tap on my door was repeated 
before I responded. My visitor was a lady, 
but I did not at first recognize her as one of 
my former students. She is now Mrs. —, 
but I finally remembered her as little Emmy 


w—. 


Emmy, when I first knew her, was a bright 
Indian miss in a big boarding school estab- 
lished by our Uncle Samuel to educate his 
redskin wards. She chose the commercial 
branch for her major. That’s where I met 
her, and now, nearly thirty years after, she 
was standing at my door, asking, “Don’t 
you remember me?” 


A wonderful visit followed—all too short. 
She said she was going through our city and 
could not resist calling on her old teacher 
and principal. “For,” she added (and here’s 
where I should blush), “you were my ideal. 
You inspired me by your teaching, by the 
illustrations and the stories you used. You 
made lessons stick. That training has helped 
me to rear my children, to earn a living for 
them, and to educate them. You know, I 
became a widow not many years after my 
marriage.” 

Then Emmy showed me photographs of 
two fine, stalwart young Americans who 
were serving our country in North Africa. 
One was piloting a bomber; the other had 
been receiving commando training for D- 
day. 

“Tf it is really true that I did anything to 
help Emmy to bring up that wonderful pair 
of American soldiers,” I thought, “perhaps 
I am doing more for my country than I sup- 
posed.” Comforting thought! 
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Resignation and New Appointment in 
Pittsburgh 





E. G. Miller 


Frank F. Sanders 


On October 23, the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education accepted the resignation of Dr. 
Elmer G. Miller, director of commercial 
education and handwriting. Frank F. San- 
ders was appointed supervisor of commercial 
education at the same meeting. 

Dr. Miller came to Pittsburgh on June 1, 
1912, and has served as five city superin- 
tendents during the thirty-three years he has 
been a director. This has proved a broad and 
rich educational experience in his school life 
for which he is justly proud and deeply 
grateful. During all these years, Dr. Miller 
has kept pace with educational progress. 
He received his Bachelor’s degree in 1915, 
his Master’s degree in 1918, and his Doctor’s 
degree in 1927. He is well known in the com- 
mercial teaching profession and is a recog- 
nized authority on the pedagogy of hand- 
writing. Few men have had a broader ex- 
perience in the commercial education field. 

Dr. Miller has been president of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association and 
the National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors, and now holds 
membership in nearly all of the national and 
business teachers associations. He owns his 
home in Pittsburgh and expects to reside 
there because many of his friends are there. 

Mr. Sanders has been connected with the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools for several years. 
He obtained his B.S. degree from Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, and his Master’s degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. He has also taught in the high 
schools of Indiana. His ten and one-half 
years of experience in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools includes one year as co-ordinator in 
the department of guidance. 
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Collective Debts small claims courts, may not have authority 
(Continued from page 146) to issue attachments. . ‘ 

Assets of the debtor which are in the hands 
concealed himself so that a summons cannot of a third person may also be attached for 
be served upon him; (5) is about to remove _ the satisfaction of the creditor’s claim. The 
his property, or a part thereof, out of the creditor may institute a proceeding to re- 
jurisdiction of the court with intent to de- quire any third person who has goods, chat- 
fraud his creditors; (6) is about to convert tels, or money of the debtor to deliver such 
his property, or a part thereof, into money property into the hands of the court, or to 
for the purpose of placing it beyond the’ give a bond that such property will be so 
reach of his creditors; (7) has property or delivered upon demand. This proceeding is 
rights which he conceals; (8) has assigned, known as a garnishment. The third person, 
removed, or disposed of, or is about to dis- called a garnishee, is often the employer of 
pose of, his property, or a part thereof, with the debtor to whom certain wages are due. 
intent to defraud his creditors; or (9) has The goods, chattels, or money turned over 
fraudulently contracted the debt or incurred _ by the garnishee will be held, as in case of 
the obligation for which action is about to other attached property of the debtor, sub- 
be or has been brought. The statute may ject to the outcome of the trial. If the 
require the judge of a particular court to creditor is successful and there are no other 

; limit the amount of property to be attached. persons having prior claims upon the prop- 
| Some courts, for example the county or dis-_ erty of the debtor, the money or the pro- 
j trict court, may issue attachments against ceeds of a sale of the goods or chattels that 
: any kind of property. Other courts, such as was made in accordance with statutory 
1 courts of justices of the peace, may have procedure will be applied toward the satis- 
limited powers. Still other courts, such as _ faction of the judgment. 
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d BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is more than a book on psychology. It is more than a 

. book on business etiquette and more than a book on manners. It provides a 

id lively and practical treatment of all the problems that will face the new worker 

te in business. The student is shown in a practical way what it takes to get along 

e. in business from the point of view of dress, manner, speech, attitude, and under- 

he standing other people. It includes interesting questions and practical problems. 
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28 If your school cannot offer regular courses, some copies of this book should at 

- least be in your library for required reading. 
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Junior College Salary Study. 1945. A 14-page, 
paper-bound booklet. It provides a detailed analysis 
of the salaries paid in public and private junior colleges. 
For information write the American Association of 
wad Colleges, 1201 19th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Using Standards and Labels. 1945. Consumer 
Education Series, Unit No. 6. A 128-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet for high school students. This is 
part of a series of pamphlets that have been prepared 
to assist in the teaching of consumer education. It 
contains five interesting chapters as follows: “The 
Problems and the Possibilities,’ “How the Founda- 
tions Have Been Built,” “Using Labels in Shopping,” 
“Services of Testing and Rating Agencies,” and “‘Look- 
ing Toward Tomorrow’s Labeling.” Suggestions are 
included for procedure and teaching and studying. 
Numerous illustrations are included. Price 25 cents. 
Order from Consumer Education Study, National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bibliography of Economic and Social Study 
Material. 1945. <A 20-page, paper-bound booklet 
containing a list of references and some supplementary 
reading materials with a list of motion pictures avail- 
able. The motion pictures available include “Your 
Town—the Story of America,” ‘American Anniver- 
sary,” “‘Frontiers of the Future,” and “America March- 
ing On.” Available free through the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 
20, New York. 





Time on Your Hands. 1945. Consumer Educa- 
tion Series, Unit No. 3. A 122-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet. A unit for high school students in 
choosing and using recreation time. It is suggested for 
use in consumer education classes. It contains seven 
chapters as follows: “Get Your Time’s Worth,” “Kinds 
of Recreation,” “What’s Worth Doing—For Me in Par- 
ticular,” “What’s There to Do?” “Experiences in Using 
Leisure Time,” “There'll be Some Changes Made,” 
and “Working Together Makes Recreational Oppor- 
tunities.” Each chapter is illustrated and is accom- 
panied by a series of questions. A comprehensive 
bibliography is included. Price 25 cents. Order from 
Consumer Education Study, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


How To Organize and Operate a Small Busi- 
ness. 1945. Business Education Publication No. 24 
of the California State Department of Education. This 
material is contained in two mimeographed, paper- 
bound volumes with a total of 297 pages. These two 
volumes have been prepared by the Commission for 
Vocational Education, Bureau of Business Education. 
They contain twenty-three chapters covering all the 
phases of starting and operating a business, including 
finance, selecting a location, display, records, advertis- 
ing, buying, and many other problems. Price $1.25 
for both volumes, plus 3 cents sales tax. Order from 
Bureau of Business Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, California. 








Carder Is In Veterans Work 


R. H. Carder is now a training officer for 
the Veterans Administration at West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. He resigned his job recently at West 
Virginia Institute of Technology, Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia. 

Mr. Carder has had a variety of experi- 
ences in grade schools and high schools. He 
has served as a high school principal and as 
superintendent of schools. He has attended 
Marietta Commercial College, Marietta, 
Ohio; Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; and 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bow]l- 
ing Green, Kentucky. He has also completed 
some graduate work at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. During 
the World War I, Mr. Carder served overseas 
in the Army, and he has been active in 
veterans work since that time. 
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Haubert Appointed at Elizabethtown 


John R. Haubert is the new director of 
business education in Elizabethtown College, 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. He holds the 
rank of professor of accounting and eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. Haubert’s undergraduate training was 
obtained at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. He obtained 
his Master’s degree from Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, and 
has completed additional work at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Haubert has taught for six years in 
high schools in Pennsylvania. He spent four 
years at Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
as head of the typewriting division. From 
1942 to 1945 he taught in the Junior College 
division of Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 
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Motivation and Effective Learning 


through 


CONCRETE PRESENTATION 





ApPLieD BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Cury and Rice 


All boys and girls need better training in 
arithmetic, but when it is taught in the high 
school it must be challenging, interesting, and 
thorough. APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
has a phenomenal record of popularity, be- 
cause it represents a definite break with the 
old traditional methods of presenting the 
subject. It covers thoroughly all the funda- 
mentals, but it gets its motivation and driving 
power through the realistic, concrete presen- 
tation, a few examples of which are explained 
at the right. 


Besides the concrete presentation of the 
fundamentals, the student gets a working 
knowledge of business arithmetic in action by 
studying all the arithmetical calculations 
made in each of several different departments 
of a business. In this way, the student gets a 
chance to see arithmetic in operation. 


Thorough mastery is acquired through dif- 
ferent types of problems that involve both 
intensive drill and practical application. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


December, 1945 
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Meet An Officer 


Military Student: “Captain, I have neither pencil 
nor paper.” 

Captain: ‘What would you think about a soldier 
who went to battle without a rifle and ammunition?” 
Military Student: “I would think he was an officer, 
sir.” 

eee 
Hold Tight 


The train roared past the station. Above the noise 
the station agent heard a yell. Rushing out to the 
platform he saw a man sprawled out alongside the 
tracks. A little girl was standing by. 

“Did he try to catch the train?” asked the agent. 

“He did catch it,” she replied, “but it got away from 
him.” 

e @ e 
Can’t Fool Him 

Young Butch, 7 years old, was taken to see his new 
baby brother. 

“Ma!” he cried, “the kid ain’t got no hair. It ain’t 
even got no teeth. Ma—somebody has gypped us! It’s 
an old baby!” 

eee 
And So They Were Wed 


“How did the Dulan wedding come off?” 
“Fine until the minister asked the bride if she would 
obey her husband.” 
“What happened then?” 
“She replied, ‘Do you think I’m crazy?’ Then the 
groom, who was in a sort of daze, answered, ‘I do.’ ” 
eee 


Probably Not 


A little girl was put in an upper berth for the first 
time. She kept crying till her mother told her not to 
be afraid because God would watch over her. 

“ 9» ° 

Mother, are you there?” she cried. 

“Ves,” 

“Father, are you there?” 

Ten. 

A fellow-passenger lost all patience at this point and 
bellowed forth: ““We are all here. Your father and 
mother and brothers and sisters and aunts and uncles 
and cousins. All here; now go to sleep.” 

There was a pause, then, very softly: 


“Mamma.” 
“Well?” 
“Was that God?” 
ee 
No. 575 


An English soldier wrote home, “They put me in 
barracks, they took away my clothes and put me in 
khaki, they took away my name and made me No. 575; 
they took me to church where I had never been before, 
and made me listen to a sermon for 45 minutes. Then 
the minister opened his hymn book and said ‘No. 575, 
Art Thou Weary, Art Thou Languid?’ and I got seven 
days in the guard house because I answered ‘I certainly 
am! 
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That First Step 


Two slightly intoxicated gentlemen wandered into a 
night club. One insisted that he check his coat and 
hat, and asked directions of the doorman, who told 
him to take the first door to the right and go down 
three steps. The gentleman weaved instead over to 
the elevator door, opened it, and fell five stories to the 
basement. His friend watched his sudden departure 
and, leaning through the door, called out: 

“Whatcha doing down there?” 

After a short pause, the answer came floating up the 
shaft: 

“Hanging up my coat. But look out fer that first 
shtep—ish an awful one.” 

e ee 


Which Are You? 


If a fellow tries to kiss a woman and gets away with 
it, he’s a man; if he tries and doesn’t get away with it, 
he’s a brute; if he doesn’t try but would get away with 
it if he tried, he’s a coward; but if he doesn’t try and 
wouldn’t have gotten away with it if he tried, he’s 
wise. 

e ee 
Results 


The stingy farmer was scolding the hired man for 
taking a lantern when courting his best girl. “The 
very idea! I never took a lantern. I went in the dark.” 

Hired Man: “Yes, and look at what you got.” 

e ee e@ 
A Recipe for Happiness 


Sandy Mactavish got married. He went to Niagara 
Falls on his honeymoon. While strolling around the 
Falls he met a friend. After congratulating Sandy, the 
friend asked: 

“And where is the little bride? Back at the Hotel?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Sandy. “I left her back in Phila- 
delphia. She’s seen the Falls.” 

e ee 
Then He Resigned 


“T don’t want any callers this afternoon,” said the 
businessman to the office boy. “If they say their busi- 
ness is important, just tell them that’s what they all 
say. 

That afternoon a lady called and insisted upon seeing 
the man. “I am his wife,” she exclaimed. 

*‘That’s what they all say,” said the office boy. 

eee 
Pay the Piper 

A Welsh preacher was talking to his congregation 
about salvation. Finally his sermon was finished, and 
then he said: ‘“‘Now, then, Brother Smith, will you take 
up the collection, please?” 

At this point an old man got up and started for the 
door, saying: “Parson, I thought you said salvation 
was free—free as the water we drink.” 

“‘Well, brother,” replied the preacher, “salvation is 
free and water is free, but when we pipe it to you, you 
have to pay for the piping.” 
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Plans for E. C. T. A. Convention 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its forty-ninth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, on April 17, 18, 19, 20, 1946. 

The theme of the convention will be “Im- 
mediate Teaching Problems in Business Edu- 
cation.” The keynote address will be de- 
livered on Thursday afternoon, April 18, by 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster of the School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

A panel consisting of six of the country’s 
outstanding business educators will take the 
platform immediately following the address 
of Dr. Eyster. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry is 
chairman of this panel, which promises to be 
one of the high lights of the convention. 

The banquet will be held Thursday even- 
ing, April 18, at 7:00 p.m. James Gheen, 
famous humorist, will be the speaker. Danc- 
ing will follow, and an unusually fine 
orchestra has been engaged for the evening. 
The dinner will be interspersed with one or 
two surprises. 

The New Yorker is already making reser- 
vations for the convention. All those attend- 
ing are urged to double up for room assign- 
ments as much as possible. You can under- 
stand the need for this because of the short- 
age of hotel rooms. The Pennsylvania Hotel 
and the Governor Clinton, both close by, are 
also available for rooms. It is possible to go 
from these hotels to the New Yorker without 
being outdoors in case the weather should be 
inclement. You are urged to make reserva- 
tions early. 

The National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association are again combining their efforts 
in producing the American Business Educa- 
tion magazine and the third joint Yearbook. 
The co-operative attitude shown by these 
two associations in working together has 
resulted in increased service to the member- 
ship of both associations. 

The editor of the Yearbook is Robert 
Finch, supervisor of business education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The editor of the American 
Business Education magazine is H. G. Enter- 
line of the School of Business, Indiana 

University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The private schools of the Atlantic sea- 
board are planning to hold a meeting on 
Thursday, April 18, at 10:00 preceding the 
opening meeting of the E. C. T. A. Dr. Jay 
W. Miller is chairman of this meeting. A 
good program with outstanding speakers, 
followed by a private schools luncheon on 
Thursday, has definitely been planned. 
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West Virginia Officers 


The West Virginia Association of Business 
Schools held their second annual meeting in 
Clarksburg at the Stonewall Jackson Hotel, 
Saturday, September 22. The following are 
the newly elected officers: president, T. B. 
Cain, West Virginia Business College, Clarks- 
burg; vice-president, A. H. Daingerfield, 
Charleston School of Commerce, Charleston; 
secretary-treasurer, R. I. Burchinal, Morgan- 
town Business College, Morgantown. 


New members of the executive committee 
are L. E. Simpson, Mountain State College, 
Parkersburg, and W. L. Holt, Capital City 
Commercial College, Charleston. 


Eleanor Dobkin Appointed at Long Island 


Eleanor Dobkin, formerly on the faculty 
of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York, has been appointed assistant professor 
at Long Island University, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, New York, in the 
business and English departments. She is 
also bursar of the University. 

Miss Dobkin has had several years of 
business experience besides teaching experi- 
ence. She has taught in private schools, high 
schools, colleges, and universities. She re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Science degree from 
New York University, School of Education, 
New York City, and her Master of Arts 
degree in commercial education from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Miss Dobkin also studied at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. For the past few years 
she has been completing courses towards her 
Doctorate. Several of her articles on business 
education have been published. 


Kansas Business Teachers Association 

The Kansas Business Teachers Association 
held its annual meeting in Wichita on Friday, 
November 2. The speakers on the program 
were Fayette II. Elwell, dean of the School 
of Commerce, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Goldena Fisher of 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; and Donald Chaney of the South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The new president of the Association is 
Charles Rapp of the high school at Man- 
hattan, Kansas. The vice-president is Ruth 
Hanson of the high school at Winfield, 
Kansas. The secretary is Mary Poundstone, 
Pratt Junior College, Pratt, Kansas. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Thorough teacher of Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
and allied subjects, with 11 years’ experience, desires 
position in small, exclusive school. Prefers Pacific Coast. 
Available January 1. Address, No. 74. 





Mature college woman with teaching reputation de- 
sires change to a private school that is building an out- 
standing typing department. Shorthand is secondary. 
Address, No. 75. 





Experienced advertising and school manager with 
A. B. and D. Lit. degrees desires position. Has held pres- 
ent position five years and would accept complete man- 
agership in good territory. Address, No. 76. 





Business school manager and former sales executive, 
versed in all phases of private business school sales pro- 
motion, with long, successful experience in localities of 
keen competition, wishes to manage, lease, acquire an 
interest in, _ purchase a school in or within a reasonable 
distance of whicago, New York, or Philadelphia. An ex- 
ceptional opportunity will be considered elsewhere. 
Address, No. 77. 





Man, with 20 years’ successful business school expe- 
rience desires position as principal or head of secretarial 
department. Has trained a number of successful re- 
porters. Office and reporting experience. 
ences. Address, No. 78. 


Finest refer- 





Man experienced as administrator, 
teacher desires position as manager. Will 
half interest in a small school that is pr 
Address, No. 79. 


solicitor, and 
urchase one- 
ucing results, 





Married man, 36, with college degree and 15 years’ 
experience teaching all business subjects in New York 
high schools, desires position as head of high school 
business department, co-ordinator of retailing, or field 
representative for well-known business or junior college. 
Has had considerable business experience in accounting, 
salesmanship, and soliciting for large junior college. Is 
a in working into executive capacity. Address, 

o. 80. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: School manager to handle outside work 
and do some teaching in bookkeeping department. Sal- 
ary $2,800 a year plus a share in the profits. Territory of 
75,000 in New England. Address, No. 81. 





WANTED: Man experienced in teaching accounting 
and allied subjects by progressive business school in 
Middle West. Give age, qualifications, experience and 
salary desired in first letter. Excellent position for right 
party. Address, No. 82. 





WANTED: Thoroughly experienced male commercial 
teacher with executive ability and pleasing personality. 
Excellent opportunity for one interested in becoming 

art-owner of a rapidly growing business school in a 
— industrial city in Pennsylvania. Address, No. 90. 





WANTED: Male commercial teacher with executive 
and sales ability. School specializes in C. P. A. training, 
with comparable secretarial department. Located in 

~ Virginia city. Give full particulars. Address, 
o. 92. 





WANTED TO BUY 
Experienced business college man, 43, with excellent 


background and references, wishes to buy an established 
business school, or will buy one-half interest in a good 
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school. Will lease a live school with the option of buying 
part or full interest later. Interested in two-, three-, or 
four-teacher school in city of not less than 25,000. Pre- 
fers South or Southwest but will consider other locations. 
Address, P. O. Box 261, Carlin, Nevada. 





WANTED: To buy one set of No. 1, Rational Typing 
Rhythm Records at once. Address, P. O. Box 193, Bladen- 
boro, North Carolina. 





WANTED: To buy a comptometer, Felt and Tarrant. 
Prefer ten-column machine. State lowest price in first 
letter. Address, No. 93. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Three-teacher approved business college. 
Location and equipment good. Well established over 12 
years in educational center, Bay Area, California. Will 
consider reasonable offer. Address, No. 83. 





FOR SALE: Old, established business college in In- 
diana city of about 20,000. Ideal for man and wife. Pres- 
ent owner in charge over 25 years. Wonderful territory. 
Low overhead. Owner wishes to devote full time to other 
outside investments. Will sell for almost inventory 
value. Terms if desired. Address, No. 84. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business school in the 
East. Draws students from population of 40,000. Ideal 
for two teachers. School established over 25 years with 
excellent reputation. Accredited by state and national 
associations. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 85. 





FOR SALE: Business school located in central New 
York. Owner has other interests to which he wishes to 
give undivided attention. The school is equipped to 
handle 200 students. Now has an attendance of 125. 
School is debt-free and shows a substantial profit each 
month. Address, No. 86. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in a rapidly expanding, 
debt-free business school located in Pennsylvania. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for an enterprising teacher with 
executive ability. Current attendance is 125 students. 
Address, No. 91. 





FOR SALE: Whole or half interest in an independent 
private business school located in a large Eastern met- 
ropolitan city. Will sell only to thoroughly qualified 
school man with sufficient capital to insure success. 
Owners wish to retire. Address, No. 89. 





FOR SALE: Well-established school in industrial city 
of 40,000 in the Midwest. Fine surrounding territory; 
practically no competition. School is approved for 
veterans and is active in state and national organizations. 
School has made money as a two-teacher school during 
the war, normally runs three full-time and two addi- 
tional evening school teachers. Has been in operation 
nearly 70 years. Approximately $4,000 worth of practically 
new equipment and $5,000 equity in $15,000 building. 
Building contains living quarters, with room for ex- 
pansion. Excellent opportunity for husband and wife. 
$9,000 cash and $5,000 on easy terms. Address, No. 94. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Almost new stenotype machine complete 
with all instruction books and material for a self-taught 
course. $35. Address, No. 87. 





FOR SALE: One hundred individual oak~school ta- 
bles, 30 x 24, with drawers. A few raise-top desks. About 
60 stationary pedestal-type seats. Good condition; low 
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A new 1945 book to solve the 


dilemma ot the consumer— 





Same -/  PpeeTORT 


UTILITIES 


CONTENTS 


Part I. Getting What You 
Want 


Part II. Consumer Protec- 
tion 

Part III. Selection and 
Choice Making 


Part IV. Making Specific 
Purchases 


Part V. Using Banks and 
Credit 


Part VI. Personal Finance 

Part VII. Insurance Protec- 
tion 

Part VIII. Obtaining a Home 


Part IX. Economic Problems 
of Consumers 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is designed for use in 
a single comprehensive basic course or as a part of a school- 
wide program. With it you may obtain an optional workbook 
and an optional series of achievement tests. 


om 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


December, 1945 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Third Edition by Shields and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Third 
Edition, is based upon two previous editions that 
have been used successfully in schools for more 
than ten years. The new book is up to date in 
every detail. It correlates with a majority of 
courses of study in this field and is based upon 
the latest thinking and research. 


At the left is a brief outline. The book contains 
forty-three chapters. Besides the treatment ot 
the economic principles, it covers numerous 
important topics, such as governmental agencies 
that aid and protect the consumer, legal prob- 
lems of the consumer, general principles of 
buying, specific buying procedures, budgeting, 
buying insurance, using bank services, using 
credit, buying on the installment plan, borrow- 


ing money, and many other problems that are 
vital to the consumer. 
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Proposed Merger in Business Education 


At a meeting in Chicago on December 28, 
1944, the president of the National Council 
for Business Education was authorized to 
appoint a committee to propose a reorganiza- 
tion for the Council. This committee met in 
Washington on May 30—June 1. After care- 
ful consideration, the committee recom- 
mended that the National Council merge 
with the department of business education of 
the National Education Association to form a 
more effective organization. The new organi- 
zation would be known as the American 
Association for Business Education, a de- 
partment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The National Education Association 
voted in July to appropriate $5,000 to the 
department of business education for the 
employment of an executive secretary who 
would have his headquarters in the Washing- 
ton office. Since the appropriation was made, 
the administrative committee of the National 
Council for Business Education and the 
executive committee of the department of 
business education of the National Educa- 
tion Association have voted in favor of the 
proposed merger. The proposed constitution 
and bylaws have been accepted by the ad- 
ministrative board of the National Council 
and have been presented to the organizations 
affiliated with the Council for their considera- 
tion and approval. 


The National Council for Business Educa- 
tion was organized several years ago for the 
purpose of bringing about more unified think- 
ing among the several organizations of busi- 
ness teachers. The organization could not 
function for the first several years because of 
the impossibility of bringing together dele- 
gates from the various groups. The organi- 
zational setup was changed in 1940 to include 
an administrative committee of twenty-four 
members that was to meet twice a year. Be- 
cause of lack of funds to pay travel expenses 
and because of lack of proper machinery to 
keep affiliated organizations informed of 
activities, it has been difficult to make the 
Council function. Consequently, the burden 
of work has fallen on one or two people who 
have given a tremendous amount of time 
gratis. In spite of these difficulties, the 
Council has inaugurated and kept alive many 
services valuable to business education. 
Among these services are the Future Business 
Leaders of America, the Journal of Business 
Education, the national clerical ability tests, 
and the student typing tests. These services 
are too valuable to be abandoned. 


All who have been closely associated with 
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national organizations of business education 
know that lack of funds has been a great 
handicap. The financial success of the new 
organization is assured. An executive secre- 
tary can now be employed who can devote 
his entire time to the interests of business 
education. 

There is no thought that this strong na- 
tional group will replace other already exist- 
ing organizations, but rather that it will 
work closely with them, ironing out differ- 
ences of opinion through co-ordinating com- 
mittees. 

There is a recognized need for co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of business education 
organizations for a more representative 
membership on the administrative com- 
mittee, for a more effective dissemination of 
information that is of interest and value to 
business educators, for a solid financial 
foundation for the promotion of business 
education on a national scale, and for a paid 
executive who could devote his full time to 
the interests of business education. Such a 
program would strengthen the cause of busi- 
ness education. Since this reorganization is 
planned to meet these needs, it is believed 
that business teachers throughout the entire 
country will want to support the proposed 


plan. 
e * 


New Appointment at Emporia, Kansas 


Earl P. Tregilgus, sales co-ordinator of the 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Vocational School, has 
been appointed to the staff of the department 
of commerce of the Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. Mr. Tregilgus 
will handle courses in distributive education 
on the Emporia campus and he will serve as 
the teacher-trainer for the Kansas State 
Board for Vocational Education. Emporia 
State Teachers College is offering a compre- 
hensive program in retailing with the dual 
purpose of training teachers and co-ordi- 
nators for high school programs in retailing 
and of preparing students for careers in retail 
selling. 

This is the official teacher-training pro- 
gram for Kansas, and this program will also 
be available to students and teachers in other 
states who desire specialized training in this 
field. 

Mr. Tregilgus formerly was director of 
guidance and director of the adult evening 
program for West High School, Waterloo, 
Iowa, and district co-ordinator of distribu- 
tive education for the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. He will assume his duties at 
Emporia State College on January 1. 
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